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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at BIR- 
MINGHAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 1. 
President ee 
sik bea eae DAWSON, C.M.G , M.A., LL.D., i laa 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Canad 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. Authors are requested 
to give early notice of their intention to offer Pa) 
Information about lodgings and other local smngenente may be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries, —s am 
A. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 
B™ 





TISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


MENT of SCIENCE. 





BIRMINGHAM MEETING, September, 1886. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In order to place the general body of Memb and A on an 
equal footing with regard to the choice of seats in the Town Hall for the 
Evening Meetings, the tickets will be allotted by ballot. After the 
requisite provision has been made for the Officers of the 





YOUNG AUTHOR would be glad to CONTRI- 

BUTE Letter or other matter of Fidnerie description to WEEKLY 

LONDON or COUNTRY PAPER. No Politicsor Personalities. Knows 

—— well.—Rara Avis, E. Fisher & Co., 50, Lombard-street, 
ndon. 





HE ADVERTISER, practical in all that con- 

cerns the production of a Book, will. in September, be OPEN to 
EMPLOYMENT. A thorough business training, combined with literary 
and scientific acquirements, perhaps qualify him for a position where 
the Saws. of judgment is needed.—F. G. 8., Mr. Whitfie!d’s, 178, 
8 id, W. 





OUNG GENTLEMAN, a Master of Arts, at 


t Librarian in a Private Library, desires POSITION 4 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY of Messrs. H. BAUDRY-JEANCOURT & CO., the 
Galignani Library, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY 
29th September next through 
a ey MP. 





will be VACANT on the 
the resignation of Prof. Sir H. EB. 
pointment of the new Professor will be made as early as 
sibie' in. the swsemeeregeeet Term. A statement of the terms and conditions 
of the Professorship will be forwarded on application to J. G. Green- 
wood, LL.D., ig we of the College. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward a) plications and 
testimonials, addressed to the Council of the College, under cover to the 
not later than TUESDAY, the 3lst August next. 





prese 
LIBRARIAN, CURATOR, or Secretary to Institution or G 
o., Olaaeo a literary engagement.—Address W. G., care of W. Porteous vi 
* vasgow 





10 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and EDITORS. 
—The SERIAL USE of NOVEL for DISPOSAL. Sensational, 
Good plot; strong situations; robust characterization —Address L, 
care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





the names of all other Members and Associates who have aos their 
intention to attend, and have paid their subscriptions before 6 rp «. on 
Monday, August 30th, will be included in the ballot. Those wishing to 
= —— are requested to notify their desire in making their applica- 


‘xi communications —— be addressed to the Local S 





REQUIRED, TEMPORARILY, 
AMANUENSIS. 

writer. Young lad 

to D.Lir., May's, 1 


in London, an 
Must be a compact, rapid, and very legible 
not objected to.—Write fally, with lowest terms, 
, Piccadilly, W. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


Rorvae NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, §.E. 





President of the Council— 
Vice-Admiral H.R.H. The DUKE of BDINBURGH, K.G. 
FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval pegneny ~~ and one for a Naval 
Clerkship are given annually for Boys at this School. 
TEKMS for aval ol Marine Officers, Fifty Guineas per 
annum ; for others, Seventy Gu 
PREPARATION for the Onrvemnaes, Navy, Army, Civil Service, &c. 
All Candidates for Woolwich and Sandhurst direct from the School 





Council House, Birmingha 


H. W. CROSSKEY, Local 
J. B. CAKSLAKE, Hon. 
Cc. J. HART, Secretaries. 





IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. - ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE — 
OPEN FREE, — ig to 5, on Tuesdays, Ww ednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, in ‘Au 
Cards for Private. Days and for Students to be obtained of the Cunaror, 
at the Museum. 


ECRETARY—PRIVATE or OTHERWISE.—A 
Lady accustomed to Political and Office Work wishes for a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT.—Keferences and ali particulars address N.C., May’s 


Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 
A LADY, experienced in Editorial and General 

Literary * Work, desires an APPOINTMENT as SECRETARY, 
LIBRARIAN” or in any similar capacity 
French ; can hunt up references, Correct 





Thorough German, good 
Proofs; &c, References from 





{FUNDER FINE-ART EXHIBITION. 


The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION = PICTURES in OIL and 
WATER COLOURS will be opened in the ALKERT INSTITUTE on 
OCTOBER 2nd, the receiving day being Prairie» 4th. 

Works must be carriage paid, except in case of special invitations. 

These Exhibitions have been uniformly successful, the Sales, which 
reached one year 8,200 , having averaged 5, 

Agent in Londoa, Mr. James Bourter, 17, Nassau-street, W., from 
whom Rules and Schedules may be obtained. or from 


JOHN MACLAUCHLAN, Hon. Secretary. 
UMOROUS POPULAR LECTURES, by Mr. 


C,C. MAXWELL, Dundee, on ‘ National Humour, '‘ Humour of 
To-day,’ ‘ Thomas Hood,’ * Douglas Jerrold,’ ‘ Human Folly.’—Apply to 
Mr. AppLeron, 10, Clifford's Inn, Fleet-street. 


“He treated his theme in a masterly manner.” — Paisley Express. 
« Ps enjoyable by the witty styie.""—Arbroath Guide. 
What a popular lecture ought to be.""—Aberdeen Express. 
“xo eloquent and thrilling lecture.’’— Ulverston Mirror. 
“The audience was kept in constant merriment.’’—Dum/fries Standard. 


ME. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBUKN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ &c., 
having been invited to give a Couree of Lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, in November, and afterwards in other 
cities in America, only a few dates can be arranged for in England in 
1886-7.~For List of Lectures (including one on the late R. Caldecott) 
address 103, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


MUSICAL LECTURES (Popular and Entertain- 
ing), Mansi J Payee Lee Sk hes, with I 

Mr. FRANK N, C.L., is now arranging ‘aan for the 
ensuing +, a Saaee -=¢ Scientific and Literary Institutes.— 


ak prone, notices, &c., address 10, Eilington-street, Arundel-square, 
ndon, N. 


(TINTERN ABBEY, HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
RAGLAN CASTLE, and CHEPSTOW CASTLE — Messrs. FROST 
& REED beg to announce they will shortly publish Four original and 
important Etchings by Mr. DAVID LAW of the famous subjects on the 
Wye named above.—Particulars of the issue may be obtained upon 
application to the Pustisuzrs, at 12, Clare-street, Bristol. 




















ANTED, as locum tenens for Four Months, 
beginning the last week in September, a RESIDENT EDITOR 

on an old-established Weekly Constitutional Newspaper in the Mid- 
lands. References required.— Address G. B. D., care of J. W. Vickers, 5, 
Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 


EDITOR (C.), of great and varied experience on 


County Press, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT Vigorous and ready 
Welter —Bor' 2,763, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 167, Fleet-street, E.C. 





"0 

YUB-: EDITOR. — An intellectual and energetic 
Journalist, under twenty-five, of eight years’ experience. three as 
Assistant Sub on leading Provincial Daily, desires ENGAGEMENT on 
Daily of standing in same ca; acity, with prospect of promotion. Has 

bad extensive, excellent, and varied experience. especially in flimsy, 
and, being of studious habits, can guarantee to deal intelligently with 
most branches of the profession. Original Notes, &c. Thoroughly 


steady and reliable.—Address 8. E., 
AE, care of Messrs Street & Co., 30, 


To . . rv 2 

NEW SPAPERS or MAGAZINEs.—The Advertiser 

is prepared to PUBLISH the above on COMMISSION, with every 
accommodation for Editors in commodious and comfortably furnished 
Oftices. Efficient well-organized Editorial and Publisning Staff. 
Weekly Papers and several old-established Annuals published by the 
fame house —Address WittiaMs, care of George O. Swilt, Advertising 
Agent, 22, Buckingham-street, Strand. 


A MAN UENSIS.—Cultured North German Lady, 

h of good family, with thorough knowledge of French and English, 

aving travelled in foreign lands, domesticated, of bright. obliging 

Bet re offers her services as AMANUENSIS and useful COMPANION. 
eferences to a competent author.—Address R, C.,, Messrs, ‘Tr 

&Co, Ludgate-hiil, E C, —— 











and others.—Address Vernon, Flat 'B, Sinclair Mansions, 
West Kensington, W. 


A LADY, well educated, and possessing a good 
knowledge of French. German, Rae: iat and Accounts, 
desiresa DAILY ENGAGEMENT as SE! AMANUENSIS, or 
other similar occupation.—Address om = a Steel & Jones, Adver- 
tising Agents, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


O LITERARY MEN and MEMBERS of 
PARLIAMENT.—A YOUNG LADY desires a POST as PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Excellent and swift Handwriting, Bookkeeping. French, 
and German. Considerable experience. Hignest references.—Miss 

Morazison, 5, Netley Villas, Carnarvon-road, Barnet. 
A LADY, engaged as Searcher and Copyist at 
the Public Record Office, would be glad to UNDERTAKE more 


work of the same kind = above — or at other Public Museums and 
braries.—P. E., care of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand, W.C. 


WRANGLER and SMITH’S PRIZEMAN will 
be happy to READ with PUPILS in MATHEMATICS for all 
Examinations.—Apply to Tvror, 4, New Inn, Strand, W.C, 


YHE Friends of a YOUNG LADY (18) wish to 
place her in a SCHOOL where her services in Instructing the 
Juniors and in other ways as may be required would be considered 
equivalent to advantages received.—E. H , Mrs. Dossetor'’s Governess 
pala Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8. Ww. 


THE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Ken- 
sington, where his Daughter has been for three years. Resident French 
Governess, « ters, careful individual training, and attention to 
erpressure and cramming —— —Address L. L. A., at Mr. 

Stanford’ 8, beg Charing Cross, London, 8. 


AINTING and DRAWING.—A Pupil of Prof. 
Herkomer will give LESSONS during the Herkomer School 
Vacation—JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER.—Terms, &c., of Mr. F. 
Sreanserc, Bushey, Herts; or at Day's Library, 16, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, W. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, S.W. 
(close to Earl's Court Station) ~ ADVANCED CLA SsEs for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. COLE —A separate House adjoining for Resi- 
dent Pupils. —The NEXT TERM commences September 22nd. 


























AMBRIDGE TRAINING for HOLY ORDERS 

and UNIVERSITY DEGREES, at Theological College Rates, 

Ayerst Hall, Cambridge. Fee, 2). aterm for Board, Lodging, Tuition, 
and University Charges.—Apply Prixcipat. 


TUTTGART, GERMANY. — Superior German 
BOAKDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Conducied by 
SOPHIE von PRIESER. 
This establishment, situated in one of the most beautiful and healthy 
parts of Germany, receives a few English Pupils of good families among 
the German boarders, and offers them all the advantages of a comfort- 
able home and superior education. Music taught by Professors from 
the Conservatoire. 
Beginning of the NEW COURSE, SEPTEMBER Ist. 
opportunity from London with a German Governess. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOJS, 5, Fitzroy-street, 
w. — “aon ar ae a 
A ful of Training in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS" CERTIFICATE is offered to Ladies at this College 
The Curriculum is specially intended to meet the needs of those who 
desire to become Teachers in Public Schools. Teachers are also trained 
for the KINDERGARTEN (Froebel Society's Higher Examination) 
Junior Students are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 
Scholarships are offered in — yo Cilass-Teaching, under super- 
vision, is an important part the Course, which lasts one year for 
Senior Students. Criticism cue are heid w 








Travelling 








eekly. 
The College Year begins September Lith. —Adaren Parncipat. 


for the last four years. First and second places for Naval 
Cadetships in June, 1885, &c. 
Head Mas ter—Rev. JAMES warse. M.A., 

Assisted by a ered staff of R Maste! "in of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Applications a information as to successes of pemee Pupils, Exhi- 
bition ——— ips, &c., to be made to the Hzap Masre 

By order of the Council, G.F.d ESSOP, Bursar. 
July Ist, 1886. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
President—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master—The Rey. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., Trinity 

LA. romper eg Chancellor’ 's Medallist. 

, or payment of Ten Shillings 








_—— 
per term in addition to a Rte fees. 
School Fees, Twenty-five Guineas per annum. 
Boarders at 803 ,and Day Boarders coe per annum, inclusive of school 
fees, are received by Rev. F. R. Burrows, 29, Bennett Park, yo 
The Old Boys’ Entrance Scholarship. ot 1d a y ae. be competed 
for on punt A 7th. The NEXT TE M beging: on on SE EMBER 9th. 
Apply to the Secrerarr, Proprietary ‘Sebo! Blackheath, 8.E. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October ldth, 1986, 

One ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for one Session, will be 
awarded by open competition in October. 

A PROFESSOR’S SCHOLARSHIP and a COURTAULD SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, both tenable for one Session, will be awarded to Candidates not 
already in the College, and not — than eighteen years of age. Names 
to be sent in before September 1886, and all ingu‘ries addressed to 


the Hon. Sec. at the College. 
3B. SHADWBLL, Hon, See 


Qua S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 wa 45, 
Harley-street, W. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 
Patron—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Principal—Rev. CANON ELWYN, M.A. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be open t iti in 
next for Girls from fourteen to eighteen, years of age, mstition = 
neioore to a free education at the College. 
pectus, particulars, and ferms of application, apply to the 
Guonunany. 


Boarders are received by Miss Wood, 41, Harley-street, and Miss 
Knott, 2, Brunswick-place, ent's Park. 


U NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 
CHAIR of MODERN LITERATURE. 
ago ay invited from Gentlemen between 25 and 45 years of 
age, qualified a7 nie wiee of Gaus position, to fill the Chair of Modern 
t yo 
The Professor will be expected to give instruction in the English 
Lang aage and Literature, and re give or superinterd instruction in the 
French and German L es, assisted by Lecturers in 
French and German, directed oy. , ke to deliver and conduct, during 
each academ year, such — ‘and Examinations as the Senate 
shall from time to time direc 
The emoiuments consist of fixea Sot of 900%. i annum, with haift 
if int odern Languages, and 


Further particulars as to tenure of office, &c., may be obtained from 
the Agent-General for New ban. 1 Wales . 5, “Westminster Chambers, 
8.W., to whom ‘8 age, and accompanied 
by eight copies of = oy should be sent on or before the 30th 
September, 1 SAUL SAMUEL, 

Agent-General for New South Wales, 
, Vi t, London, 8.W. 
































5, 
29th July, 1886. 


Two SCHOLARSHIPS for GIRLS. — FREE 

BOARD and EDUCATION, value Sixty Guineas per annum, is 
offered for One Year in a large high-class BOARDING SCHOOL near 
London. Candid will be prepared for Senior Oxford A.A. Examina- 
tion, July, 1887, therefore must not be over Seventeen nor under Sixteen 
years of age, and must produce testimonials from two former teachers 
as to good moral character, physical heaith, and steady work. None 
but the daughters ef professional men will be eligible. 

An Entrance Examination in Scripture, Arithmetic, Geography, 
English History, Grammar, Literature, and either French or German, 
will be held SEPTEMBER 7th. Fee, One Guinea —Forms of applica- 
tion, and copies of testimonials, name in full with date of birth, to be 
addressed, on or before 9th instant, to Vearras, School Publishers, 67, 
New Oxford-street, London. 











OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 


AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 





COMPANIONS, English and 
Dosszron, The Library, Old Be Bedford 


Apply for iculars, Ars. 
ey Screatham, 8.W * 
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RENCH in FRANCE.—One of the Masters of 

Clifton College (Parisian) intends spending next term in Versailles, 

and would TAKE CHARGE of a few BOYS.—For particulars apply the 
Sxcreranry, Clifton College, Bristol. 


me BABTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


Lina WINTER SESSION will Bi BEGIN. = MONDAY, October 4th, 1886. 
Students can reside in the ee within the Hospital walls, subject 
— Collegiate poe The Hospital comprises a service of 750 
‘or at Swanley.—For further particulars 
apety, er or by ‘letter, to the Warpen of the Vollege, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospi 
‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S'. BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL and 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY ‘OF LONDON MATRICULATION 
Two Classes are held at St we epee gece 's Hospital ia each year for 
con who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at the Universit ms London—from October to January, 
and from March toJune. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 10/. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

A Class (open to all Students whether entered at the Hospital or not) 
is held from — Ist till July in preparation for the above examina- 
tion as follow 

BIOLOGY. —T. W. SHORE, MB. gg Lond., Lecturer on Com- 

parative Anatomy to the Hospita: 

PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY—F. WOMACK, M.B. B.Sc., London, 

oo giao of Natural Philosophy and of Ch y to the 


to Students of the Hoepital, 10/. 10s. 
80 suitable for Students entering for the Intermediate 
Science Examination and for the First M.B. ef Cambridge 
Also a Special Class in preparation for the January Examination from 
—“e~ 1st till January. , 108. 10s. 

For further aerng apply to the Warpew of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's pital, E 

A detailed Syllabus ae the Classes forwarded on application. 


Ss? BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 



























COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 


pb moans ey of the bog “ips 1301. each, tenable for one year, 
will for o h and Follewing Days. One of the 
value st 1304. will be awavlel to oe i Candidate at this Examination 
under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the other the Can- 
didates must be under twenty-five years of age. 

The subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, tenes A Zoology, 
and Physiology. No Candidate to take more than four subjects. 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION will be competed for at ‘the same 
time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two ef the three following Languages—Greek, Frenc h, and German 

The Classical ep pe dE, are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination o 

This is an open Exhivition “- the value of 50 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships and Prizes. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warpen of the 
College, at Bt. Bartholomew’ ‘8 Hospital, E c. 





St: THOMAS’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL § SCHOOL, 
bert Embankment, London, S.E 
The WINTER aueaion of 1886-87 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
when an foo Address Safaay be delivered by J 8. BRISTOWE, 
M.D.Lond. F.R L.D., at3 Pp 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE "SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100. and 60/. re- 
spectively, open to all First-year Students, will be offered for com- 
petition. The Examination will be held on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
October, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of 


on 
All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 
The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The AUTO- 
TYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in the Photo- 
graphic Room at the British Museum an apparatus, with all modern 
improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRO- 
DUCTION of MSS., Engravings. Maps, Pians, and other objects. to exact 
scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
permission, &c —Apply to Tus Manacrer, Autotype Company, 74, New 
Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


RIVATE ROOMS, with BOARD, offered to 
INVALIDS or others, in a good house, with gorken. at the top of 
Hampstead Heath,—Address Mrs. C., Heath Brow, Hampstead, N. Ww. 


‘TO ARTISTS,—FURNISHED APARTMENTS 








AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence in 


COPIES of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 

COPIES of COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS ; 

COPIES of PEN-and-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES of all SUBJECTS of which a PHOTO- 
GRAPH can be taken ; 


and is largely a by. the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Antiquarian, ard other Learned 
Societies, and by the Leading Publishers. 





“ Put up a Picturein your room.” —Leigh Hunt. 


HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post free. 


‘AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 


ART.’ With 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any ad 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pzr Annum. 
COUNTRY ~ »  TWOGUINEAS ,,_,, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues Gratis and Post Free :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF BOUND, 
Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half bound in Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


80 to 34, New Oxford-street; 2, King-street, Cheapside; and 
231, Regent-street. 





W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 
e PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and “ The 
Charterhouse Press,’’ 44, C’ arterhousp-equare, E.C. 





phd & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
K raphic Printers, Newton-street. High Hulborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 





made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and specia! arrang are 

made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 

for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

M edical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 

receive for residence and supervision, anda 

register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office 
Prospectuses and all ees articulars may be obtained from the Medical 

Secretary, Mr. Groror Dux. . Mz. _ ORD, Dean. 


LEEPING PARTNER with 1 0007. in well- 

established Publishing Business. Fifteen per cent. guaranteed, 

gin ‘ured. Principals oe in first instance to Pusisner, 
10, lifford’s Inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of b adwbt nid Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 











Probate or Purchase, 
Terms on application. 
12and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT (ten years ears chief clerk to Messrs. Rivington).— 

Advice given as tothe best mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates 
examined en behalf of Authors, Transfer of Literary Property care- 
on conhuewes. Safe Opinions obtained. .— years’ experience. 
Highest ref c 1 free. 





—1, Paternoster-row, B.C. 








HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK mocoweny to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


BURNE-JONES, — PERMANENT PHOTO- 





e GRAPHS of man: a te Pictures and Drawings of this Artist 
have been made by FRE! HOLLYER, and can now be obtained 
from him direct at 9, Saaaeaars, Kensington. 


Subjects and prices will be sent post free om application. 


HOTOGRAVURE and TYPOGRAVUBE. — 
NOTICE to ARTISTS, PUBLISHERS, an RE’ 
PRESENTATION PORTRAITS.—Mesars BOUSSOD, VALADON &CO 
are prepared to RECBIVE ORDERS for Paintings or Drawings to be 
Photographed in Loudon, by their own operators, during the next week, 
August 9th to l4th. 
The Goupil Gallery, 116 and 117, New Bond-street, Ww. 


KVE8Y CONCEIVABLE QUESTION POSSI- 
BLE, whether trivial or i by 
the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE and INFOMMATION OFFICE, 19, 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. Fees from ls, 
with stamp forreply. This Institution has access Ag all the best sources 
of information in existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for Prospectus. 














FSTABLISHED 1868 —Aathors wishing to have 


their works issued lly, expedit , and in the best 
essrs. W. H. BEER & CO. 


style, are invited to communicate with ‘Mess 
(Successors to Provost & Co.), 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Lures & so. Ut Tt Oh, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, 
29, NBW BONDSTREET, LONDON. 











with Studio; healthy situation, good drainage. References te 
Academy exhibitors.—Beiont, Oak House, Broekenhurst, Hants. 
COINS. 
S PIN kK & 8 0 YN, 
NUMISMATISTS, 


2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Steck of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 

Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 





——_—_——_——__—.. 
TIDLAND RAILWAY. —TOURIST ARRANGE. 
MENTS, ogg —T OURIST TICKETS wii! be issued from Ist June 
to the 30th Octobe: 
For partioulars, | see Time-Tables and Programmes issued by the 
Company JOHN NOBLE, General Manager, 
sey May, 1836. 











Sales by Auction 
The Middle Hill Library. 
ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, August 3, and Seven Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the famous 
LIBRARY a the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.8 , &., of 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 


The Library of the late JOHN, SECOND EARL of CLARE, 
removed from Mount Shannon, Limerick, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ge by Rogen at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W C., THURSDAY, August 12, and Two Following 
Days, the Valuable ‘LIBRARY of the late JOHN, SECOND EAKL of 
CLARE, removed from Mount Shannon, Limerick, including a fine 
crate of the Saag Ciassica—Boccace, Decameron, with the beautiful 
plates by Eisen, &c.—Whittingham's Edition of the British Poets— 
Classica Ttaliani "250 vols.—Britton’s Architectural Works, large paper— 
a beautiful Set of the Chronicles, in 13 vols.—Dibdin's Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, large paper—Buffun, Histoire Naturelle, Planches enlumi- 
nees—an Original Subscriber's Copy of B 's Caricatures—Dugdale's 
Monasticon Anglicanum, and St. Paul's. by Sir H. Ellis, large paper— 
Howell and Cobbett’s State Trials—Ben Jonson, by Gifford, large paper 
—La Fontaine, Contes Gdition des fermiers zénéraux—Collection des 
Mémoires, 131 vols —Grose’s Antiquities, large paper — Florentinum 
Museum—Shirley’s Dramatic Works, by Dyce, large paper—Neale's Views 
of Seats. &c , large paper—Nichols's Proxresses of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I.—O'Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores—Oriental Translation 
Fund Publications— W ood, Athen Oxonicnsis, by Biiss—Stafford Gallery 
—Turner’s Picturesque Views in England, &c.—an exceedingly beautiful 
Persian Manuscript, with 122 large miniatures—many of the fine Pro- 
ductions from the celebrated Presses of Bodoni, Baskerville, Didot, and 
others—an unusually tine Copy of Picart’s Ceremonies, large paper, 
bound by Derome. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts, including a Portion of the 
Library of the late Prof. DONALDSON, Architect; a 
Portion of the Library of the late J, W. JONES, Hsq.; and 
a further ee. o, the Library of the late GREGORY 
LEWIS WAY, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AU CTION’ at their goRe No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MON August 16, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, vahaauts BOOKS aan MANUSCRIPTS, in- 
cluding the LIBRARY as above, the whole comprising important Books 
of Prints — Topography — Natural History — Architectural Works— 
Ill d s+rvice Books—Proceedings and Journals of the various 





FREDERICK BARKER, DEALER in AUTO- 
GRAPHS, 43, Rowan-road, Brook-green, West Kensington, 
London, W.—Catalogues issued and Autog: aphs Purchased. 


T° BOOKBUYERS.— JAMES THORPE has 





Learned Societies —First Editions of Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, 
Scott, and other Popular Authors — S.andard Works in all Classes of 
English and Foreign Literature—a Collection of Engravings, consisting 
of Portraits, Topography, Book-Piates, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; 
receipt of four stamps. 


if by post, on 








just published 4 FIFTY - FIKST CATALOGUE ¢. Standard, 
Curious, and SECON D-HAND BOOKS, in all E hb 

at extremely low pane —To be had post free at 53, coon 
Brighton. 


>| BIsLJorERaus FRANCAISE. —Vient de 

ftre, NOUVEAU CATALOGUE (1) de LIVRES FRANQAIS, 
Rares et et Curieax. Catalogue (8) Rare Scotch Books. Catalogue (R) 
Rare Books and MSS. mixed —Kzera & Ricuarpson, Glasgow. 





Books, inchiding the Library of a late nog of 
the Society of Antiquaries— French and German Books, the 
Library of a Gentleman, deceased, §c. 
M Essss. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. on THURSDAY, 
August 12, and Foliowing Day, at 1 oclock, MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS, comprising Horsfield’s Rare Piants of Java.- Gilpin’s Pic- 
Works, 9 vols. large paper—Burney’s History of Music, 4 vols. 





OOKSELLERS or PUBLISHERS, Wholesale 

and Retail—WANTED, LEWIS on CHESS. If possible, the 
small Green Linen Edition, ante 1840 circa five inches by three aes 
Perhaps 2s. 6d.; perhaps 3s. 64 —Address Jacos Wittinx, Esq., T' 
Park, Bast t Molesey. 


. 
SKANDERBEG,” GEORGE CASTRIOTAS.— 
An interesting Portrait of this great Albanian patriot and warrior, 
died 1467, by Baldovinetti of Allessio, a contemporary, and other Works 
in Oil and Water Colours by eased and Living Artists. TO BE SOLD 
PRIVATELY, a bargain, separately or in One Lot.—To view by address 
card at Messrs. Bracxwett & Co.’s Auctioneers’ Offices, 78, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C. 


re 

LD LONDON and COUNTY VIEWS and 
MAPS, PORTRAITS for ILLUSTKATING. Large Assortment 
in stock. Parcels sent on approval for selection. Catalogue of ia 8, 
&c., on application.—R. ELLINGTON, 15, Fitzroy-atreet, London, V 














FOr SALE, 99 HOGARTH’S STEEL EN- 

GRAVINGS, size A — 2 20 (1764), 181. 13s —5 Engravings, 
‘The Road to Ruin, Frit Wanted, Bradley's ‘Sporting 
Cantab.’—T., 69, "Tramplagton-atreet, Cambridge. 


‘OR SALE, TWO ROTARY WEBB PERFECT- 


ING MARINONI MACHINES. Will print 46 by 36 inches (print- 














HE DESK BEARERS of the UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE are to be FOUND in 
Oxford-street, Bond-street, Regent-street, Piccadilly, and Strand. Pay 
no money. 
the bearer. 


Simply write your question, which will be posted at once to 


ing surface). Could print 48 by 36 inches. Speed, #,500 per hour. Price 
1,2501., including Casting Boxes, &c. The Machines are in perfect order 
and in good condition, and have only been removed to make room for 


—Maclean’s Deanery of Trigg Minor, 3 vols.—D'Alton’s Drogheda, &c., 
6 vols — Archewologia, 21 vols —Camden Society's Publications, "New 
Series, 24 vols.—Yarrell’s Fishes, first edition, 2 vols.—Lecky's European 
Morals, &c., 4 vols.—Buckle's History of Civilization 2 vols.—Strick- 
land’s Queens, 12 vols —Professor Wilson’s Works, 12 vols —Froissart, 
CEuvres, 25 vols.—Voltaire, Romans, 2 vols. large paper—Duclos, Con- 
fessions du Comte de ***—and other French gi German Classics, 
&e. To be viewed, and Catalogues 








2, STRAND-TERRACE, WALMER, “KENT. — Sale of 
” patuable Household Furniture, Ow Paintings, Water-Colour 
Drawings, Engravings, Books, China, &c., the a of 
the Executors of the late Mrs. H. W "ISE HARVEY 
EssRS. NETHERSOLE & HONEY BALL have 


received instructions to SELL the above by AUCTION on WED- 
NESDAY, August 11. at Il o'clock, The FURNITURE includes very 
handsome Antique Marqueterie Inlaid Chest—Rosewo rd and Loo 
Tables—Antique and other Mirrors—Inlaid Rosewooa Chairs— Mahogany 
Chests of Drawers, Wardrobes, &c.—Antique Carved Mahogany Hall 
Chairs—Mahogany Wing Hookcase fitted with Drawers and Carved 
pr npetg er oan Dining Table—exceedingly handsome Sideboara— 
Beds and Bedding, and a quantity of Diamond Cut Glass and Plated 
Goods The PICTURES include Works by Burgess, Rogers, Thomas, 
Miss Lyons, and other well-known Artists. The BOOKs include valuable 
Editions of Hume’s History of England—The Beauties of Eng!and— 
Giipin’s Picturesque Views. &c., in all about 400 Volumes. The CHINA 
comprises very handsome Tea ‘and Coffee Services—Dioner Services— 
large Jars, Vases, Bowls, &c. 

The above will be on view on Tuesday, August 10 . from 12 to 5 o'clock, 
and on the morning of Sale. Ca to be ined of the Avc- 
TIONEERS 24, Queen-street, Deal, and at Teyaham, ong Sittingbourne; 
at the Office of the Kentish Observer, Canterbury ; of Mr. T. Bent, Higt- 








larger Machines —Address the Publisher of the Weekly Times and Echo, 


' 332, Strand, London, W.C. 


street, and at Ginaup & Sons’ Library, 92, Beac! -street, Deal. 
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Miscellaneous Books, English and Foreign, in all the various 
Branches of Literature. 


'  ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-equare, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, August 11, and Three Following Days (Saturday and 
Sunday exceoted),at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely.a COLLECTION 
of BOOKS, Old and Modern, in every Branch of Literature, including 
English Books, many in Biack Letter, of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Bighteenth Centuries, on Poetry, Heraldry, History, Theology, 
Witchcraft, Magic, Politics, Biography, Topography, ‘Typography, 
Botany, &c —Early Foreign Typography—Bibles, &c., amongst which 
will be found Somers’s Tracts—Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica—Chry- 
gostomi Opera a Saville—Speaker's Commentary, 11 voels.—Chalmers’s 
English Poets—Scott's Novels, Centenary Bdition—Hunter’s Gazetteer 
of India—Dickens’s Novels, Sunday under Three Heads &c —Sweet's 
Geraniacee—Panzer, Aanales Typographici—Litiré, Dictionnaire Fran- 
aise Hamerton’s Portfolio—Piantin, Polyglott Bible — Wetstein’s 
reek Testament— Biblia Sacra a Nic. de Lyra—Bohn’s Libraries— 
Newman's Sermons—Circulating Library of Popular Novels—Handel's 
Works, by Arnold—Alison’s Europe, 19 vols. —Dibdin'’s Bibliographical 
Tour in France and Germany—Homer, by Chapman—Modern History— 
Biography— Voyages and Travels—Bookcases, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


The Valuable Stock of Messrs. W. D. CUBITT, SON & CO., 
Musical Instrument Dealers and Publishers, of 124, High 
Holborn, W.C. . 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, August 20 (instead of August 6), at ten minutes t 
lo'clock precisely, the valuable STOCK of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ENGRAVED COPYRIGHT PLATES, and MUSIC of Messrs. W. D. 
cUBITT, SON & CO, of 124, High Holborn, WC., consisting of 
Full-Compass Pianofortes, American Organs, and Harmoniums—Violins 
—Brass and Wood Wind Instruments by the Makers—Bass and Side 
Drums, &c.; also a Selection of Music of other Houses—the Scenery and 
Fittings for a Small Concert-Room — Office Furniture—Pictures—and 
other items, 





Eee _ Catalogues on receipt of stamp. 
TUESDAY NEXT.—Natural History Specimens, 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. on TUESDAY 
NEXT, August 10, at half-past 12 o clock precisely, a COLLECTION of 
exceptionaily fine EXOTIC LEPIDOPTERA; also choice British Lepi- 
doptera from Rannoch, the Fens, &c.—Coleoptera—Minerais—Sheils— 
Fossils—Bird Skins — Bggs — three fine Skins of the Snow Bear—and 
other Natural History Specimens — Cabinets —Glass Cases—Scientific 
Books, &c 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 850. AUGUST, 1886. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SARRACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 10-12. 
MOSS from a ROLLING STONE, X.-XI. By Laurence Oliphant. 
TOUKING in IRELAND. By Alex. Innes Shand. 
DON ANGELO’S STRAY SHEEP. (Conclusion.) 
A COUNTRYMAN’'S EXPERIENCE of LAW. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: Reduction of Officers after Waterloo 
a Odd Reappearances—Mad Dogs—Composite Characters in 
Fiction. 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE: Reminiscences of Berlin, 1884-86. By 
Sophie Weisse. 

BRITANNIA, 1886. By Frederick W. Ragg. 

The VERDICT of the COUNTRY, 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


[HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 

AFTER the BATTLE. I. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. II, By the Rev. 
J.G Rogers. 

A VENETIAN DYNASTY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The STUDY of SCIENCE. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

The PRESENT STATE of RESEARCH in EARLY CHURCH HIS- 
TORY. By Prof. Harnack. 

PERIGOT. By Vernon Lee. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of CREDIT. By John Rae, 

BATOUM. By Charlies Marvin, 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in GERMANY. By Prof. 
Geffcken. 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
1. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
2. General Literature. 


Isbister & Co. Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 
PASTEUR and HYDROPHOBIA. By Professor Ray Lankester. 


NEW ZEALAND and Mr. FROUDE. By Edward Wakefield (Member 
of the House of Kepresentatives, New Zealand). 


WANTED—a LEADER. By Julian Sturgis. 

In an INDIAN JUNGLE. By Prince Cari of Sweden and Norway. 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN SPAS, By Dr. J. Burney Yeo. 

LETTERS and LETTER-WRITING. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

BIRMINGHAM: a Study from the Life. By John Macdonald. 

ARE ANIMALS HAPPY? By Briggs Carlill. 

LIGHT and WATER COLOURS: a Reply, By Frank Dillon. 

NAVAL DEFENCE of the COLONIES. By Admiral the Right Hon. Sir 
A. Couper Key. 

The UNIONIST CAMPAIGN. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


NOTE on GENESIS and SCIENCE. From the Right Hon. W. E 
Gladstone, M.P. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 











Now ready, price 5s. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Vol. XVI. 
Part 1, August, 1886, contains: Papers by Francis Galcon, FR 8 ; J. G. 
Garson, M D ; Professor A. Macalister, F.R.S.; A. W. Howitt. F.G.S 3 
Adolphus Manon; Arthur J. Evans, M.A ; W. H. Penning, FG.S ; R. 
— Foote, F.G.8.; Captain C. R. Conder, R.E ; and John S. Billings, 


London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


|e DIAN EXHIBITION: MODELSin the PUBLIC 

WORKS DEPARTMENT.—See the BUILDER for August 7:h (price 
4d.; by post. 4gd.; Annual Subscription, 19s.); also Lilustrations of 
Warehouses, Ruchester-etreet, Westminster; Design for Church (Royal 
Academy Exhibition); Norwich Regimental Depét Barracks; A Village 
Coffee Tavern; Villas, Twickenham ; Architectural! Notes in Kent—The 
British Archeological A i Letter from Paris, &c, 


46 Catherine-street and all Newsmen. 








THE ATHENZUM 
REFORMER for AvGustT, 


THE CHRISTIAN 
Price 1s., contains: 


MR. ARMSTRONG’S HANDBOOK of THEISM. By Professor C. B. 
GOSPEL and the GOSPELS. By the Rev Philip H. 

STORY of FOUNTAINS ABBEY. By the Rev. 
Hargrove, M.A._The TWELVE APOSTLES. II. The Rift in 
the Church. By H. Candler, M A.—HUMAN AUTOMATISM and FREE 
WILL. By the late Dr W. B Carpenter, C.B. F.R.8.—ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL NOTES. London: Williams & Norgate. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for AvuGustT contains: 
The London Musical Season—Russian Music—The Great Com- 
posers: Schubert—Musical Degrees in the University of London—The 
Origin of Harmony—Music and Poetry—The Royal Italian Opera— 
Richter, &c., Concerts—Music in the West, Oxford, Scotland, &c —The 
Toronto Musical Festival—Reviews, Foreign and Country News, Corre- 
se 4d. ; post free, 5d. ; Annual Subscription, including 
postage, 5s. 


(THE MUSICAL TIMES for AuGuUsT contains: 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’’ Anthem, by C. 
Villiers Stanford ; and “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace,”’ Anthem, 
by T. Tallis Trimnell. Price 1jd. 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 








Just published, Second Edition crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ANALYSIS of WIT and HUMOUR, By F. R. 


London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, Seventh Edition, large 8vo. pp. xiv and 918, 
cloth gilt extra, 42s. 


ARKS and MONOGRAMS on EUROPEAN 

and ORIENTAL POTTERY and PORCELAIN. With Histori- 

cal Notices of each M ft — ded by an d y y on 
the Vasa Fictilia of the Greek, Romano-British, and Medigval Eras. 
By WILLIAM CHAFFERS, with upwards of 3 000 Potters’ Marks and 


work has been for a considerable time out of print. In the new 
edition many revisions have been ma id much new matter added, 
particularly with regard to the Japanese portion. The printing is exe- 
cuted, in the most tasteful manner, at the Ballantyne Press, and the 
whole get-up is a vast improvement upon former editions of the book. 








Sixth Edition, carefully revised, royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


HAFFERS’S (W.) HALL MARKS on GOLD 
and SILVER PLATE. With Tables of Date Letters used in all 
the Assay Offices of the United Kingdom. 

This (6th edition) contains a history of the goldsmith’s trade in France, 
with extracts from the decrees relating thereto, and engravings of the 
standard and other marks used in that country as well as in other foreign 
states. The Provincial Tables of England and Scotland contain many 
hitherto unpublished Marks; all the recent enactments are quoted. 
The London Tables (which have never been surpassed for correciness) 
may now be considered complete. oy valuable hints to col are 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_——~—— 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The LAST DRAWING-ROOM. 


3 vols. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Author of ‘ A Professional Beauty,’ ‘A Fatal Passion, 
‘The Match of the Season,’ &. 


“This novel shows this bright and clever authoress has lost none of 
her inventive faculty, and is as able as ever at producing an ardent love 
story, for her latest work contains tender p love 
scenes.'’— Court Journal. 

«Isa story full of action and incident, and, at the same time, a graphic 
history of contemporary life, which is likely to rank among the most 
popular of its author's productions.’’—Morning Post. 


IN a MOMENT of PASSION. 3 vols. 


By “CHRISTEL.” 


A NEAR RELATION. 3 vols. By 


Miss CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, Author of Bs | Betty,’ ‘An 
English Squire,’ &c. (Immediate y. 


ACROSS the GARDEN WALL. 


2vols. By the Hon. Mrs. GREENE, Author of ‘ The Grey House on 
the Hill,’ ‘On Angels’ Wings,’ &c. 


EDITH LAWSON. 3vols. By Miss 


The HEIRESS of HAREDALE. 
3 vols. By LADY VIRGINIA SANDARS. 
The FOURTH EDITION of 


ARMY SOCIETY; or, Life in a 








Garrison Town. A New Society Novel. 1 vol. 6s. By JOHN 
STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootle’s Baby,’ ‘Houp-La‘’ ‘In 
Quarters,’ ‘On March,’ &c. 


“Is full of the pleasant ‘go’ and movement which has distinguished 
‘Bootle's Baby.’’"’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The author has kept up his character for being a dashing young subal- 
tern in an extraol manner. ‘ Army Society ' isa series of smart 





given, and cases of fraud alluded to, &c. 





Eighth Thousand, 12mo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


((HAFFERS'S (W.) COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK 
hg, of MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 


This Handbook will be of great service to those collectors who in their 
travels have occasion to refer momentarily to any work treating on the 
subject. A veritable multum in parvo. 


London : Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 





VERNON LEE’S NEW STORY. 
Price One Shilling, 


A PHANTOM LOVER: a Fantastic 


Story. By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘ Miss Brown,’ 
* Baldwin,’ &c. Crown 8vo. ls, 





This day is published, 


NORAH MORIARTY;; or, Revela- 
tions of Modern Irish Life. By AMOS READE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 17s, 





MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT'S NEW NOVEL. 


MASOLLAM: a Problem of the 


Period. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Altiora 
Peto,’ ‘ Piccadilly,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“Mr. Oliphant has contrived to write a striking and 
curious novel, patient in elaboration, full of suggestive con- 
versations, and evincing a power of projection into an 
unknown plane of things which cannot but claim our admi- 
ration.” —Zimes, 


“The story is one of such absorbing interests and ever- 
changing possibilities, that to tell the reader beforehand 
‘how the wheels go round’ would be to rob him of a rare 
pleasure.”—Saturday Review, 

“ A brilliant and effective novel, full of exciting incident, 
full of character, and full to overflowing, perhaps, of subtle 
analysis, The descriptive passages, too, are admirable, and 
the picture of Eastern lite is drawn with the hand of a 
master.”—JUustrated London News, 


“Mr. Laurence Oliphant has always been brilliant, always 
facinating, and always oracular. In ‘ Masollam’ his familiar 
characteristics are still well to the front.”—Academy. 





This day is published, Second Edition, 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. 


By HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘There is much to interest and much to amuse in this 
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LITERATURE 


——~>— 


Reynard the Fox. After the German Version 
of Goethe. By A. Douglas Ainslie. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Ir has been given to some half dozen books 
since the world began to gain both imme- 
diate and perennial renown; to travel con- 
temporaneously from country to country, and 
in all of them to be handed down from gene- 
ration to generation ; to be favourites of the 
learned and the people, of children and 
hard-headed men; and to leave a legacy of 
types and phrases to all literature for ever. 
Among such books is that notable ‘ Reineke 
de Voss’ which, to quote Carlyle, was “for 
some centuries a universal household posses- 
sion and secular Bible, read everywhere in the 
palace and the hut’; and of which Heinec- 
cius declared that it assisted his studies 
of jurisprudence and for the genius of its 
author ought to hold rank with the ancient 
classics, while Herder said that it was an 
epic on a par with the Odyssey. This won- 
derful book was no outburst of one man’s 
gerius, nor even of one country’s genius. 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Flemings, Walloons, 
Germans High and Low, had a share in 
the making of it, and that through several 
centuries. Grimm in his elaborate dis- 
sertation on the names of the animals 
of the story uses etymological argu- 
ments to prove that the Franks had 
their tales of Reynard and his antagonist 
the wolf as early at least as the fourth 
century, and carried them over the 
Rhine to the parts which became France. 
Without help from etymologic or other 
record we may safely go back ages further 
for the creation of the thievish and mis- 
chief-loving Machiavellian who is hero of 
the medizeval epic as he was of earliest 
Greek fable, and who in earliest Greek 
fable was a paraphrase of the jackal of 
older Indian fable. Zealous to claim the 
conception of ‘ Reineke Fuchs’ for the Ger- 
man mind, Grimm has laboured to prove 
the chief personage familiar to the German 
Franks ; but when we have got with him to 
the Franks we cannot stop there. There 
may be no more rungs for footing up the 
ladder, but we see that we are a long way 
from where the topmost rung would land 


proved for ‘ Reineke,’ the surer we are of 
its being linked to times beyond the proofs. 
The characteristics of the heroes of the 
tale show plainly enough their traditional 
origin. They are no outcome of the 
observations of Franks or any other tribes 
whose hunting and fishing and fowling 
and bushman’s husbandry must have 
made them keenly wise about the 
ways of the animals of their woods; they 
show no traces even of such practical lore 
in natural history. Yet the beasts, while 
obeying human customs of law and society, 
as beasts must in fable-land, never lose 
their identity and become men in furry 
hides ; they are always consistently beasts 
with their brute propensities, and each of 
them remains throughout the tale true to 
his generic type. Only, the type is not pre- 
cisely that of any species to be noted in the 
natural woods; it belongs in every case to 
the traditional fauna whose pedigree is 
older than Aisop. A marked evidence, too, 
of the traditional character of medisval 
fable is the fidelity to kinds. One would 
expect to find a creature so familiar in their 
sports and so frequent a type in their litera- 
ture as the hawk figuring among the dramatis 
persone of a fabular romance constructed by 
medizeval men: yet the hawk has no place 
in Reineke’s world. The hound and the 
horse are barely recognized. But the lion 
and the ape are a matter of course to peoples 
among whom the immense majority never 
set eyes on either. There has been much 
learning expended by Grimm and others on 
the question of why the lion was king in 
the Renardine tales. Was the royal animal 
at first the bear, and then, when the extinc- 
tion of the species had made the bear as 
much a stranger to common life as the lion, 
did the lion’s name gradually slip in from the 
influence of classical fables? Or were there 
really lions in those latitudes in the early 
centuries? Vestiges of evidence for both 
suppositions were laboriously sought and 
tagged together; but wherefore? That 
Siegfried of the Niebelungen Lied should 
hunt lions in Burgundy, that the lion should 
be native ruler of the Flemish woods in the 
lifetime of Willem, ‘‘ who made many books” 
in the thirteenth century, are as simple facts 
as that there was a dragon at Wantley, and 
require no more explanation. 

As tor the historical allusions and parables 
which it has been often assumed must be 
embedded in the Fox romance, they probably 
do not exist—for the reason that a work 
which was some centuries in assuming its 
final shape could not retain them. If from 
time to time there was added to the series 
some new incident conveying some satire on 
a notable contemporary or some parody of 
passing events, it would in a generation or 
so have lost its covert meaning, and would 
either take a merely fabular shape or drop 
out altogether. Attempts to trace in the 
Latin poem ‘Isengrimus’—one of the 
earliest extant of the Renardine tales—an 
allegorized account of events in the ninth 
century failed because, though to the 
faithful certain more or less discoverable 
similarities of sound or import could suggest 
a connexion between the names given the 
animals and the names of ninth century per- 
sonages, it was shown that there was nothing 





us: the remoter the antiqui‘y which is 


allegory—nay, even, as to those two whose 
names do best for the purpose, that they 
had not and could not have anything to do 
with each other either as foes or friends. 
The theory which gave an allegorical pur- 
port to the final Reineke—the Low German 
version which sent the tale over Europe in 
its own day and again when Goethe re- 
wrote it—might have been established but 
for the treasure-trove of Reineke’s original. 
The Low German version is the ‘ Reineke de 
Voss,’ of which there was a printed edition 
in 1498, with a preface signed Hinrek van 
Alkmar, and about which a supposition arose 
in later times that the preface’s statement 
as to the work’s being a translation was a 
blind, and that moreover there never was @ 
Hinrek van Alkmar, but that the name was 
a disguise of Nicholas Baumann. As to the 
question of the writers, Grimm, discussing 
the subject after more light had been thrown 
on it by the discovery of the real original of 
the production, was disposed to decide that 
there was a real Hinrek who wrote his own 
preface, and that Baumann was the heir and 
supplementer of his labours, and wrote the 
prefaces of subsequent editions. If that 
can be maintained, there is a pleasing 
answer to Carlyle’s lament over Hinrek, 
‘“‘whom, if he once was a real man, 
with bones and sinews, stomach and pro- 
vender-scrip, it is mournful to see evaporated 
away into mere vowels and consonants: 
however, beyond a kind wish, we can give 
him no help.” But, however it may be as 
to Van Alkmar, an end has been made of 
the hypothesis that Baumann had in fact 
composed ‘ Reineke de Voss’ himself, on 
the foundation of the old Renardine fables, 
as a revengeful satire on the Duke of Jiilich 
and his court. The Alkmar-Baumann Saxon 
‘Reineke’ is now known to be a translation 
of the Flemish ‘ Reinaert’ of Willem, perhaps 
surnamed Matoc, perhaps author of ‘ Matoc,’ 
perhaps properly to be identified as Willem 
van Utenhoven, whose MS. must be about 
two centuries and a half older than Bau- 
mann’s date. Willem says that he collected 
his materials from the interest he took in 
the theme,— 

Nem vernoide so haerde 

dat die geste van Reinhaerde 

niet te rech en es gescreven,— 
and that he got them from foreign books 
(‘* Walschen bocken,”’ ¢. ¢., French and per- 
haps Walloon), and that he was incited to 
the composition of his poem by a lady. 
Willem’s book, then, which probably is not 
a translation, but partly compilation, partly 
creation, is distinctly not an historical al- 
legory. And Willem’s book is the fountain 
head of both branches of the Reynard 
romance; for from it, with a larger and 
inferior portion engrafted on it, came by 
direct process of translation not only the 
more famous Low German ‘ Reineke de Voss,’ 
but the Dutch prose ‘ Reinaert die Vos’ of 
1470—from which came Caxton’s beautiful 
English version of 1481, and a corrupt 
abridgment of which has held its ground 
in Holland down to our times as a popu- 
lar story-book. But, although the Rey- 
nard romance cannot have brought down 
to us history in disguise, it could not be but 
that, long after the conservative arrest of 
printing had prevented contemporary inter- 





in the histories of the said personages to 
correspond in the least with the supposed 





polations to suit occasions, it should afford 
many @ burlesque coincidence. The pleasure 
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of identifying this or that unpopular poten- 
tate or prelate with wolf Isengrim or fox 
Reineke, and of applying the satire of the 
popular epic to obnoxious classes, was 
assuredly a main secret of the story’s 
perennial freshness. History preserves re- 
markable instances of this sort of quotation 
from the earlier Renardine series, and, when 
translations and printing sent the final form 
of the legend all over Europe with its 
parodies of feudal society, it would every- 
where find readers prompt to fit the caps on 
the heads of countrymen of their own. “In 
this historye,” begins Caxton’s version, 
‘‘ben wreton the parables, good lerning, 
and dyverse poyntes to be merkyd, by which 
poyntes men may lerne to come to the 
subtyl knoweleche of such thynges as dayly 
ben used, and had in the counseyllys of 
lordes and prelates, gostly and worldly ; 
and also amonge marchantes and other 
common peple.” And when Goethe’s ren- 
dering gave a new life to the Alkmar-Bau- 
mann ‘ Reineke’ the older order had by no 
means given place to the new in all con- 
tinental monarchies; society was but in the 
initial throes of transformation; and the 
old epic’s irony against despots and their 
ministers and courtiers, against signorial 
nobles, prelates, and monks, was not obso- 
lete, and could gain a new pungency applied 
to the contests of the day. 

But no English version of ‘ Reineke’ 
offered us to-day can make its way with 
the public through the appositeness of 
the satire. We may declaim in favour 
of republican government, but Queen Vic- 
toria cannot be despot and dupe like 
King Nobel the lion; we may gird at 
hereditary legislators, but they are not open 
to the charge of practising rapine and ex- 
tortion under the shelter of signorial privi- 
leges; we may dogmatize against celibacy 
of the clergy, and monastic life, and the 
tenets of the Church of Rome, but the 
priests and monks who live among us pass 
for worthy steady-going gentlemen like any 
others. ‘Reineke’ canouly become a standard 
book with us by virtue of literary merit—of 
being rendered with pith and point in 
felicitous diction and enticing metre. Has 
Mr. Ainslie thus rendered it? We cannot 
say so. His verse is dispiriting :— 

The lion Noble held a court, 
His trusty vassals all 

From every side and quarter came 
To meet their leader’s call ; 

The crane called Litky, hawk Markdrt, 
His trusty barons bold, 


The great, the small, the rich, the poor, 
His courtiers young and old 
Were present too, one countenance 


Was sought in vain that day, 
The rascal Keynard, crime-bestained, 
Preferred to stay away. 


This jaunty jog-trot wearies the reader early, 
and carried on through 338 pages becomes 
irritating or stupefying. One cannot go on 
with it for long together. And the inevit- 
able tendency of this form of verse is 
diffuseness, against which fault Mr. Ainslie 
makes no struggle, but feebly expands 
into mildly jocular cireumlocution and ex- 
co. phrases to bring in the rhymes. 
t is a pity that he has not imposed on 
himself the check of faithful translation. 
He has acted on his interpretation of 
Goethe’s description of his ‘ Reineke Fuchs’ 
as “‘ between a translation and a recasting’; 





butit would have been well to get at Goethe’s 
meaning in that description by noting his 
process. Goethe altered the metrical form 
of the Old Saxon poem, substituting hexa- 
meters for its rhymed couplets of varying 
lengths ; but he scrupulously preserved the 
context; he did but clarify the original 
mildewed by time, and run it undiluted into 
the new mould. His execution is, in truth, 
so exact that it is easy for any Englishman 
with a little knowledge of German to read 
the Alkmar-Baumann Old Saxon text, 
word for word, by comparing it with Goethe’s 
rendering. But no one could so use Mr. 
Ainslie’s rendering of Goethe’s rendering 
as a verbal key to Goethe’s German text. 
We have carefully compared the three, and 
have found that, while ‘ Reineke de Voss’ 
and ‘ Reineke Fuchs’ are indubitable coun- 
terparts, translatable into each other and 
into no possible variant of the tale, ‘ Rey- 
nard the Fox’ could be taken to be from 
some closely kindred, but not identical source. 
Nor does Mr. Ainslie so use the freedom he 
gives himself as to make his work represen- 
tative of Goethe’s touch and tone; on the 
contrary the unlikeness of manner is salient, 
and it would be infinitely more misleading 
to infer from ‘Reynard the Fox’ an idea 
of Goethe’s style than an idea of his words 
—of which, after all, Mr. Ainslie’s are a fair 
colourable paraphrase. The result of Mr. 
Ainslie’s undertaking is regrettable, for he 
probably could have done good work on it 
under severer conditions. To reproduce 
Goethe’s ‘ Reineke,’ whether by paraphrase 
or translation, ought to be a difficult task; 
the misfortune is that Mr. Ainslie made it 
one of fatal facility. 








Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. By 
Edward 8. Morse. With Illustrations by 
the Author. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Or this interesting and beautifully illus- 
trated book the eighth chapter should be 
read first as an introduction to the rest of 
the work. It treats of the ancient house of 
Japan, the character of which may be in- 
ferred from the description of the “‘ palace” 
of the Mikado in the tenth century Mr. 
Morse has borrowed from Mr. Satow’s com- 
mentary on the Shinté rituals. The Japanese 
sovereign of that not very remote period 
was content to live in ‘“‘a wooden hut with 
its pillars planted in the ground,” of which 
‘the whole framework, consisting of posts, 
beams, rafters, door-posts, and window- 
frames [ were there any windows ?], was tied 
together with cords, made by twisting the 
long fibrous stems of climbing plants, such 
as Pueraria thunbergiana (kusu) and Wistaria 
sinensis (fut, whence the name Fujisan or 
Fusiyama).” The floor consisted of ‘‘a 
raised couch running round the sides of the 
hut, the rest of the space being simply a mud- 
floor,”’ often infested by venomous snakes. 
The roof was thatched, and there was a hole 
to let the smoke escape that rose from the 
hearth in the middle of the house space. 
The Japanese house of the present day is 
essentially nothing more than a similar hut, 
with a complete floor, a tiled roof (in the 
towns), and metal fastenings to the beams, 
posts, and rafters in lieu of twigs and 
withes. Outhouses and dependencies have 
been added, and by the use of interior posts 





the house space has been greatly enlarged, 


so as to be capable of division by paper 
partition slides into a number of separate 


chambers. Cupboards, recesses, and other 
conveniences have been devised, mats haya 
been adopted from China or Corea, together 
with shutters to keep out the cold in winter 
and a verandah to ward off the sun’s heat 
in summer, and paper-paned shoji to ensure 
privacy without closing the interior to the 
access of light. In fact, the Japanese hayg 
borrowed the chief elements of their domestic 
architecture, apart from its hut basis, and 
even the interior ornamentation of their 
dwellings, from abroad, just as they have 
borrowed their civilization, arts, tools, polity, 
literature, and to a large extent their very 
language, from neighbouring lands. Work- 
able stone is rare in Japan, but earthquakes 
are common, and it is to these causes, 
perhaps, that the slight development of 
architecture in Japan is to be ascribed. The 
temples are often imposing structures, but 
rather by reason of their size and mere 
complexity of construction than by any 
grandeur of architectural design. The 
shiro alone, the country castles of the 
daimios, with their broad moats, lofty stone- 
faced embankments, and picturesque many- 
storied and many-gabled towers, impress 
the beholder with that feeling of power and 
—— which it is the peculiar function of 
architectural art to create. Among the most 
remarkable of these strongholds was the 
castle of Kumamoto—now probably more 
or less dismantled—which bore ample wit- 
ness to the daring and originality of the 
military architects of Japan under the 
Bakufu régime. 

In Siebold’s ‘ Archief’ excellent descrip- 
tions, amply and beautifully illustrated, 
will be found of the Japanese house and its 
contents, especially of the cabinets, screens, 
bronzes, and basket - work which scantily 
adorn the nearly empty rooms. With equal 
profuseness of illustration, and a minuteness 
that occasionally descends to triviality of 
detail, Mr. Morse describes the interior de- 
coration of the modern Japanese home of 
the middle classes in a spirit of enthusi- 
astic admiration not altogether unjustifiable. 
Neither paint, wall-papers, nor carpets are 
used. The woodwork is neither polished 
nor stained, nor, as a rule, varnished, but 
left smoothly planed, the edges and corners 
being carefully finished. eaki, a kind of 
tawny-coloured elm, and hinoki, a species of 
Chamecyparis, are the woods chiefly em- 
ployed. The Japanese use neither chairs 
nor tables; in the typical Japanese room, 
indeed, there is no furniture whatever. 
The various sliding panels and the spaces 
above them, together with the supporting 
posts and the alcove at the upper end of the 
room, afford almost the only surfaces and 
parts where decoration is possible. The 
designs, pictorial or purely ornamental, are 
of a simple character, sometimes trivial, but 
never vulgar, meretricious, nor overloaded 
with colour or detail. A better idea of their 
general nature will be gathered from a 
glance at Mr. Morse’s well-chosen illustra- 
tions thaneven from his faithful descriptions, 
of which any condensation would be unjust. 
The impression conveyed by a Japanese 
interior as a whole is one of undistracted- 
ness and elegance. There is nothing to 
fatigue, shock, or greatly move the spectator, 





who after a little time begins to fancy him- 
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self a sort of toy personage, living for the 
nonce an unreal, dainty, esthetic life in a 
kind of very pretty doll’s house, where one 
should move gently, talk in a whisper, sip 
tea all day long out of tiny porcelain cups, 
and be softly happy for ever and ever. 

But if this equable happiness is attainable 
in a Japanese interior, much more can it be 
enjoyed in a Japanese garden. Even the 
ordinary Englishman, despite his brutal 
indifference to the superiority of Japanese 
civilization — against which dull Saxon 
philistinism Mr. Morse indulges in_fre- 

uent diatribes—can appreciate the charm 
of a native miwa. There are no terraces, 
big lawns, geometrical flower -beds, mas- 
sive shrubberies, or trim walks; but there 
lies before you, to be compassed in a glance, 
a landscape in miniature. The Chinese term 
for landscape is shansui (Japanese sansut), 
that is, ‘‘ mountains and streams”’; and the 
garden is a combination of mountains and 
streams,rocks and lakes accordingly ; mounds 
planted with dwarf forests, overlooking fish- 
ponds alive with gliding, many-finned shapes 
of gold and silver, boulders (often procured 
at great cost of transportation) with trick- 
ling waters at their base—here a clump of 
golden chrysanthemums, there a solitary 
dwarf-plum, with black, jagged, thick, fan- 
tastic trunk half hidden amid a cascade of 
bloom-laden sprays. Then a stone ¢oré or 
votive lantern, a tiny shrine to Inari, a grove 
of rare bamboos, a weeping willow, a rustic 
bridge or two, choice flowers in all kinds of 
quaint pots, and meandering lines of large, 
flat stepping-stones instead of formal paths, 
complete the picture. Mr. Morse, in his 
anxiety to impress upon his readers the 
advantages of Japanese civilization, which 
he appears, quite erroneously, to regard as 
mainly autochthonous, devotes a chapter 
to setsu-in, described as often elaborately 
ornamented. What setsu-in are would 
scarcely be guessed from the explanation of 
the term he gives upon the authority of a 
Japanese informant, namely, “ snow-hide ”’ 
or “snow-cache.” The explanation, how- 
ever, is a bit of patriotic mystification ; the 
characters used to denote the word have the 
more prosaic and practical signification of 
kiyome-kakushi, or ‘‘ cleansing-retreat,’”’ from 
which expression the nature of the contents 
of the chapter may be inferred. 








The Life and Campaigns of Major-Generai 
J. E. B. Stuart. By H. B. McClellan, 
A.M. (Boston, U.S., Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


Dvrine that sanguinary series of campaigns 
known as the American War of Secession 
the most brilliant leader of mounted troops 
was undoubtedly General Stuart. Like most 
of the best officers, Federal and Confederate, 
who took part in the War of Secession, he 
was a graduate of West Point. In 1854, 
being then twenty-one years of age, he 
obtained a commission in a regiment of 
mounted riflemen, and from that time down 
to 1861 he was actively engaged in Indian 
warfare, and in one sharp engagement he 
was severely wounded. 

When the civil war broke out Stuart, 
resigning his commission, cast in his fortunes 
with his state, Virginia; and the Confederate 
authorities, delighted to secure his services, 


colonel of infantry, in July colonel of cavalry, 
in December brigadier-general, and in the 
following year major - general. His first 
cavalry regiment consisted of 21 officers 
and 313 men fit for duty, with whom he 
efficiently watched in the northern part of 
the Shenandoah Valley a front of more than 
fifty miles. Asan instance of his presence 
of mind while engaged in this duty the 
author relates the following anecdote :— 


“While operating on the flank of Jackson’s 
infantry, Stuart encountered a danger which 
might have been fatal to him, but which his 
quick courage converted into the discomfiture 
of others. Emerging suddenly from a thick 
piece of woods while riding alony in advance of 
his men, he found himself in the presence of a 
considerable body of Federal infantry, and sepa- 
rated from them only by afence. Riding toward 
them without hesitation, he directed some of 
the men, who probably mistook him for one 
of their own officers, to throw down the fence. 
This was quickly done; when Stuart ordered 
the whole party to lay down their arms on the 
peril of their lives. Bewildered by the boldness 
of the transaction the men obeyed, and filing 
them off through the gap in the fence, Stuart 
soon had them surrounded by his troopers. His 
prize proved to be forty-nine men of the 15th 
Pennsylvania volunteers, almost an entire com- 
pany organization.” 


At the beginning of the war the Southern 
cavalry, composed largely of men whose 
daily habits rendered them good horsemen, 
showed a decided superiority over their 
Northern rivals. They were animated by 
the true cavalry instinct, and though often 
fighting, and that efficiently, dismounted, 
yet they seldom hesitated, when circum- 
stances were favourable, to charge sword 
in hand. The Federal horsemen, on the 
other hand, were rather mounted infantry 
than true cavalry, and were apt when in the 
saddle to receive a charge at the halt and 
with a discharge of firearms. The difference 
was strongly illustrated by a skirmish be- 
tween about 100 Confederate and a like 
number of Federal cavalry in June, 1862 :— 


“ Without hesitation Stuart charged the enemy 
with Crutchfield’s squadron of the 9th Virginia. 
This squadron consisted at that time of the 
Mercer Cavalry, from Spottsylvania County, 
company E; and the Essex Light Dragoons, 
from Essex County, company F. Corbin Crutch- 
field, of company E, was senior captain, but 
could not accompany this expedition, having 
been disabled by an accident. The command 
devolved on Capt. Latant, of company F, who, 
with soldierly courtesy, declined to take the 
post of honour from company E, but led the 
charge at the head of the Spottsylvania men. 
The charge was made in column of fours, and 
with the sabre. It was received by the enemy 
standing in line, drawn up in the road and on 
either side of it, and with an almost harmless 
discharge of their pistols. Capt. Latané and 
Capt. Royall met hand to hand, the one with 
sabre, the other with pistol, and Latané received 
instant death. Royall was wounded severely 
by Latané’s sabre and by the men who charged 
close at Latand’s side, and his squadrons were 
driven into hurried flight. The discipline of the 
regular service, however, asserted itself, and 
within a few hundred yards the Federal cavalry 
wheeled into line, in beautiful order, again to 
receive, and again to be broken by the charge 
of company E. A second halt was attended by 
the same result.” 


Not till the affair at Fleetwood did the 


Federal cavalry feel real confidence in them- 
selves. This action took place in June, 1863, 





appointed him in May, 1861, lieutenant- 


cavalry, numbering about 9,500 men, minus 
one regiment detached on picket duty, and 
about 10,500 Federal cavalry, the Confede- 
rates being commanded by General Stuart, 
the Federals by General Pleasonton. Both 
sides made repeated charges, and though 
neither could claim the victory the Federals 
reaped this advantage from the battle :— 


**It made the Federal cavalry. Up to that 
time confessedly inferior to the Southern horse- 
men, they gained on this day that confidence in 
themselves and in their commanders which en- 
abled them to contest so fiercely the subsequent 
battle-fields of June, July, and October.” 


Thenceforward the Federal cavalry did 
not shrink from meeting the Confederate 
horsemen with the sabre and at full speed. 
The Confederate cavalry laboured under 
difficulties which went far to neutralize the 
advantages which they possessed in being 
composed of a population accustomed to 
arms and the saddle. With regard to horses 
the Government adopted a false policy. The 
troopers supplied their own horses, which 
were mustered into the service at a fair 
valuation, and the Government contracted 
to pay forty cents a day for the use 
of the horse, and to provide food, shoes, 
and shoeing. For a horse killed in action 
the muster valuation was paid, but if the 
horse were captured or disabled the loss fell 
on the owner, who was compelled to furnish 
another horse or be transferred to another 
branch of the service :— 


“ By far the greatest evil of the system was 
the fact that whenever a cavalryman was dis- 
mounted, it was necessary to send him to his 
home to procure a remount. To accomplish this 
required from thirty to sixty days. The inevit- 
able result was that an enormous proportion of 
the command was continuously absent. Many 
of the men were unable to procure fresh horses 
within the time specified in their ‘ details,’ and 
the column of ‘ Absent without leave’ always 
presented an unsightly appearance. To punish 
such men seemed an injustice, and the relaxation 
of discipline on this point was abused by some 
with impunity. We have already seen that Fitz 
Lee’s brigade, which should never have pre- 
sented less than twenty-five hundred sabres in 
the field, was reduced to less than eight hundred 
at Kelly’s Ford, on the 17th of March, and 
numbered less than fifteen hundred men at the 
time of the battle of Chancellorsville, when 
many of the absentees had returned.” 


Again, there was a lack of proper arms 
and equipment :— 

‘* At the beginning of the war the troopers 
furnished their own saddles and bridles. The 
English round-tree saddle was in common use, 
and sore-backed horses multiplied with great 
rapidity. After a time the government fur- 
nished an unsightly saddle which answered a 
very good purpose; for although the comfort 
of the rider was disregarded, the back of the 
horse was protected. Our best equipments were 
borrowed from our cousins of the North. The 
question of arming the cavalry was far more 
serious. Some of the more wealthy of the Vir- 
ginia counties armed their cavalry companies 
with pistols when they were mustered into ser- 
vice, but whole regiments were destitute of them. 
Breech-loading carbines were procured vend in 
limited quantities, never more than enough to 
arm one, or at most two squadrons in a regiment. 
The deficiency was made up, generally, by En- 
field rifles. Robertson’s two North Carolina 
regiments, which joined Stuart in May, 1863, 
were armed with sabres and Enfield rifles. The 
difference between a Spencer carbine and an 
Enfield rifle is by no means a mere matter of 





between twenty-one regiments of Confederate 





sentiment.” é' 
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The cavalry on both sides performed out- 
post and reconnaissance duty ably. They 
also engaged each other with much energy, 
skill, and courage, but they do not seem on 
the field of battle to have combined their 
action with that of the other arms. Though, 
therefore, in this respect the American 
cavalry had much to learn from their Euro- 
pean rivals, on the other hand, European 
cavalry may derive useful lessons from study- 
ing the accounts of the bold raids executed 
both by the Federal and the Confederate 
horsemen. One of the most remarkable 
was the Chambersburg raid, conducted by 
General Stuart at the head of 1,800 picked 
horsemen and four guns. Though hunted 
by large bodies of Federal troops, he 
managed to baffle them all, and in the 
course of three days making a wide sweep 
through Maryland and Pennsylvania, cap- 
turing many prisoners, horses, and stores, he 
returned with scarcely a casualty to his own 
side of the Potomac. The return march 
was naturally the most trying and difficult. 
To quote the book before us :— 


** Within twenty-seven hours he had traversed 
eighty miles, although encumbered by his 
artillery and captured horses, and had forced 
a passage of the Potumac under the very eyes 
of forces which largely outnumbered his own. 
His only casualty was the wounding of one man. 
Two men, who for some reason dropped out of 
the line of march, were captured.” 


The discipline observed and the humanity 
displayed by Stuart and his men deserve 
especial praise. 

n May, 1864, Stuart’s brilliant career 
was cut short by a mortal wound received 
in a skirmish fought with Sheridan, who 
made a daring attempt to capture Rich- 
mond. The closing scene is thus described by 
the author, who was serving on his staff :— 


‘About four o’clock the enemy suddenly 
threw a brigade of cavalry, mounted, upon our 
extreme left, attacking our whole line at the 
same time. As he always did, the general 
hastened to the point where the greatest danger 
threatened,—the point against which the enemy 
directed the mounted charge. My horse was so 
much exhausted by my severe ride of the morn- 
ing that I could not keep pace with him, but 
Capt. G. W. Dorsey, of company K, 1st Virginia 
‘Cavalry, gave me the particulars that follow. 
The enemy’s charge captured our battery on the 
left of our line, and drove back almost the entire 
left. Where Capt. Dorsey was stationed—imme- 
diately on the Telegraph Road—about eighty 
men had collected, and among these the general 
threw himself, and by his personal example held 
them steady while the enemy charged entirely 
past their position. With these men he fired 
into their flank and rear as they passed him, in 
advancing and retreating, for they were met by 
a mounted charge of the Ist Virginia Cavalry 
and driven back some distance. As they retired, 
one man who had been dismounted in the charge, 
and was running out on foot, turned as he passed 
the general, and discharging his pistol inflicted 
the fatal wound. When Capt. Dorsey discovered 
that he was wounded he came at once to his 
assistance, and endeavoured to lead him to the 
rear; but the general’s horse had become so 
restive and unmanageable that he insisted upon 
being taken down, and allowed to rest against a 
tree. When this was done Capt. Dorsey sent for 
another horse. While waiting the general ordered 
him to leave him, and return to his men and 
drive back the enemy. He said he feared that 
he was mortally wounded, and could be of no 








more service. Capt. Dorsey told him that he could 
not obey that order ; that he would rather sacri- | 
fice his life than leave him until he had placed ' 





him out of all danger. The situation was an 
exposed one, Our men were sadly scattered, and 
there was hardly a handful of men between that 
little group and the advancing enemy. But the 
horse arrived in time; the general was lifted on 
to him, and was led by Capt. Dorsey to a safer 
place. There, by the general’s orders, he gave 
him into the charge of private Wheatly, of his 
company, and returned to rally his scattered 
men. Wheatly procured an ambulance, placed 
the general in it with the greatest care, and, 
supporting him in his arms, he was driven toward 
the rear.” 

That night he died. 

In concluding our notice of this book we 
cannot refrain from noticing with commenda- 
tion the impartial manner in which the 
author writes, and his readiness to praise 
and call attention to gallantry on the part 
of his opponents. 








The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero. 
Vol. II. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tue first volume of this edition of Cicero’s 

letters appeared in 1879, and was reviewed 

in these columns (No. 2712). It was the 
first edition (except that of Schiitz) in which 
the correspondence was arranged chrono- 
logically ; and its worth has been proved by 

its reappearance in a revised form in 1885. 

Now, in a second volume, we have the letters 

from Cicero’s return after his exile to the 

end of 702 (n.c. 52)—those contained in the 
fourth book to Atticus; the second and third 
books of those to Quintus (in some respects 
as interesting as any of the whole collection) ; 
the curious series of apologetic letters ad- 
dressed to Lentulus in Cilicia, in which he 
obviously succeeds in writing himself into 
the belief that no apology is needed; the 
somewhat threadbare jokes sent to encourage 
the unwarlike lawyer Trebatius when con- 
templating the invasion of Britain; and, 
lastly, the rather remarkable series of letters 
to the younger Curio, whose known ability 
and imagined patriotism seem to have 
pointed him out to Cicero as the coming 
saviour of the state. No other portion of 
the correspondence has a greater psycho- 
logical interest. We have first Cicero’s 
natural elation on his return, his reception 
at Brundisium, the deputations which meet 
him on his road to Rome, the not unnatural 
vanity shown in his account of the first 
meetings of the Senate, and his belief that 
he will still be able to support the ancient 
glories of the Republic. Soon the bright- 
ness fades. We find the old complaints of 
the selfishness and inefficiency of the opti- 
mates combined with personal pique at the 
slights which they thought fit to inflict on the 

‘novus homo”; genuine dissatisfaction with 

the unconstitutional ways of the triumvirs, 

and a growing sense both of the unfitness of 

Pompeius as a leader, and of Cicero’s power- 

lessness to maintain the old traditions. To- 

wards Cesar, who is, however, rarely men- 
tioned directly, his tone is anything but 
that of the time-server whom the great 

German historian has unhappily seen in 

Cicero. But Cicero had no idea that Cesar 

was the leading spirit of the day. His ima- 

gination is so filled by Pompeius that Ceesar 
seems practically unimportant. Pompeius 
is the great general, the great constitutional 
leader of the past; he is the ‘‘ dominus,” 
as Prof. Tyrrell rightly interprets ‘ Att.,’ 
ii. 19, 5; Ceesar and Crassus remain the 





“ advocati” only; and to Pompeius, in spite 
of everything which might have broken the 
illusion, Cicero still turns as the only pos. 
sible leader in the future. But neither 
Pompeius nor Cicero could lead the sena- 
torial party. Incapable of any farsighted 
or resolute line of policy, the nobles had a 
wonderful power of thwarting others. They 
could force Pompeius to fly for help to 
Cesar, and to obtain it by the fatal com. 
pact of Lucca. The position of Pompeius 
has been exactly described by Mr. Strachan. 
Davidson in the admirable article in the 
Quarterly of November, 1879, part of which 
is quoted by Prof. Tyrrell. As he says, 
‘‘ Pompey had not the magnanimity to sub- 
mit to vexation and discomfort rather than 
swerve from the straight path. He had 
virtue enough not to break the law himself 
when he might have reaped all the advan- 
tages of the crime; he had not firmness 
enough to refuse to take advantage of the 
breach of the law by another who professes 
himself willing to act in his behalf.” Yet 
this is the man to whom Cicero is inevitably 
drawn by the principles of all his past life, 
and by his renewed sense of the incapacity 
of the senatorial party. Prof. Tyrrell puts 
it well when he says (p. xlv), ‘“‘In taking 
a broad view of Cicero’s political attitude 
during this epoch we must remember that 
he was drawn to Pompeius by old political 
sympathies and to Cesar by consistent 
courtesy and generosity on his part, and 
that the optimates deliberately effaced them- 
selves and tried to efface Cicero.” Cicero 
was not a great politician; his warmest 
partisans cannot say that he was. But he 
was an honest man. He mistook his own 
powers. He half discovered that he had 
done so, and he was content to follow where 
he had hoped to be a leader. But he was 
not a time-server. The strongest evidence 
against him is that supplied by the well- 
known letter to Atticus (iv. 5) in which he 
speaks of his ‘‘nova coniunctio,”’ and calls his 
tadwdia (the unknown document which 
Ceesar was to see) ‘‘ subturpicula,’”’ adding 
‘‘sed valeant recta vera honesta consilia.” 
Prof. Tyrrell maintains that even this may 
have been misinterpreted, and that Cicero 
may be contrasting the “ straightforward, 
fair, honourable policy” of the triumvirs 
with the treachery of the leading optimates. 
But here we cannot follow him, and we 
doubt whether he has quite convinced him- 
self. Cicero does feel here that he has to 
touch pitch (to wit, Cesar), and that he is 
likely to be defiled thereby ; he shrinks from 
this ‘‘nova coniunctio” with radicalism, even 
when patronized by the chief of the constitu- 
tionalists. But he has to choose between 
Pompeius and the optimates, and these are 
too bad for anything. We think Prof. 
Tyrrell has fairly brought this out for the 
first time at p. 58 (‘ Att.,’ iv. 6, 2), where he 
explains ‘‘ Sparta” (in the well-known line 
which Cicero quotes, Zrdprav éAaxes, TavTav 
Kéopet) as the province which awaits Cicero 
in the future—but which he declines—the 
glorification of the triumvirs; and “‘ista”’ in 
the words which follow, ‘‘uerum id ipsum 
mecum commentor ut ista improbem ” (which 
have been a crux to previous editors), as the 
policy of the optimates. In a word, Cicero 
will no longer be the instrument of the 
senatorial party, to be used when they needed 
him and then thrown aside, but neither 
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will he be the mouthpiece of the new demo- 
eracy. 

Like its predecessor, this volume has 
decided merit both as a commentary and as 
a critical edition. If it sometimes seems 
deficient in explanation or illustration, it is 
fair to remember that the author lays most 
stress on his dealing with the text. But 
even as a commentary it is much better than 
any of the editions of special books or of 
selections out of the correspondence which 
have been hitherto available for students. 
Even fairly good scholars need clear and not 
too long explanation of the numerous con- 
stitutional points which appear in the letters, 
and we have marked as specially good the 
note at p. 25 on “ popularis ratio,” that at 

. 41 on “‘eximere diem,” that at p. 82 on 
the preetorial election, and that at p. 111 on 
the ‘‘ dies comitiales.’’ On the other hand, 
rather more explanation might have been 
given at p. 8 of the curious manoouvre (fre- 
quently repeated) by which the senatorial 
party tried to baffle a persistent tribune, and 
at p. 14 the reason of the mention of the 
“nundinee”’ should have been given. An 
editor with his mind full of greater difficulties 
naturally overlooks points of procedure with 
which he has been familiar for years. The 
translation of ‘‘ ruinze”’ at p. 12 as “‘ wrecking 
of houses” is doubtless right; also at p. 14 
that of ‘‘ nova queedam divina mitto” as “I 
pass over his recent splendid deeds ”’; but on 
the same page ‘‘ ne omnino exhaustus essem ” 
is surely concessive (me = ut non), and not 
final. At p. 59 ‘‘ferrei” is rightly maintained 
(with Kayser) as meaning “belonging to 
the age of iron,” and so “most wretched.” 
Wesenberg reads ‘‘ servi” needlessly. 

In many places the exegesis must be 
doubtful. We doubt the explanation of 
“aqua heret” at p. 73. Surely the sim- 
plest way is to consider this a reference to 
the clepsydra, ‘“‘ I am stopped in speaking.” 
On the same page “scilicet’’ is doubtless 
rightly taken as ‘‘scire licet.” We find 
in Plautus both usages, the old and the 
common later one, and both might well 
occur in the colloquial style of the letters. 
At p. 85 there is a good note on the use of 
“jactare’”’ (‘ Att.,’ iv. 9, 1), which the editor 
holds can mean ‘‘to run down” as well as 
“to extol”; this gives decidedly better sense 
in the Lucilian line, ‘‘O lapathe ut iactare, 
nec es satis cognitus,”’ ‘‘ How you are abused, 
yet without sufficient knowledge,” and 
perhaps in ‘ Rudens,’ ii. 3, 43. At p. 87 
we do not think that ‘nos ita philologi 
sumus ut uel cum fabris habitare possimus”’ 
(‘Q. F.,’ ii. 8, 3) can be taken to mean 
“scholar as I am, yet I can put up with 
workmen to live with.’”? Does it not mean, 
“T have so much technical knowledge that 
I can associate | and talk in their own dialect ] 
even with handicraftsmen’’? It mzght mean 
(as the editor also suggests), ‘‘I am so 
immersed in my books that I can live in the 
midst of the workmen’s din.” We find 
difficulty in believing (though the editor is 
plainly enamoured of his view) that the 
concluding words of the letter to Quintus 
(ii. 10, 5), ‘ Kiusmodi frigus impendebat 
ut summum periculum esset ne Appio sus 
eedes urerentur,’’ can mean that “the baro- 
meter of public opinion is so near freezing 
point that Appius’s house runs a great risk 
of being frostbitten, that is, utterly deserted 
by salutatores”; even though “‘frigus” can 





mean “ stagnation,” and ‘‘ uro”’ can be used 
of frost-bites. At p. 112 (‘Fam.,’ vii. 
5, 3) the explanation of ‘‘ vetere verbo” by 
‘ Att.,’ vii. 4, 1, is very good. At p. 114 is 
it adequate to construe the words in which 
he refers to Czesar, ‘‘ mihi crede, in sinu est, 
neque ego discingor” (‘Q. F.,’ ii. 11, 1), 
as ‘‘we are bosom-friends, and J never 
loose my girdle (lest he should fall out of 
my bosom)” ? Is there no reference to 
money furnished by Cesar to Cicero? ‘I 
have him in my sinus, and J—whatever 
Cesar may have been—am no ‘male pree- 
cinctus puer.’” At p. 155 ‘‘inductis”’ (‘ Att.,’ 
iv. 17, 3) is rightly explained, not as ‘ can- 
celled,” but as ‘‘ entered’’; no other sense is 
really possible. On p. 86 “res cedit” is 
translated as the matter ‘‘ goes on,’’ on the 
ground that this is a characteristic meaning 
of cedere in Latin comedy; but we think it 
means rather ‘‘ comes up” in Plautus. At 
p- 183 is a good note on “ foris esse,” a 
phrase which, familiar as it sounds, occurs 
but twice (here and at ‘ Pis.,’ xii.). He thinks 
it means ‘to be a defaulter” rather than 
“to be bankrupt”; probably the link in 
meaning is “‘ not to be found at home,” “ to 
be out when called on for payment,” rather 
than “to have nothing domi,” as the editor 
takes it. The fact that it is not found in 
Plautus only shows that the slang of Cicero’s 
day was not the same as that of 200 B.c. 
It is in constructions, which change less than 
the meanings of words, that the great value 
of the comparison between the Latinity of 
the letters and that of comedy is to be found. 
At p. 220 (‘Fam.,’ vii. 18, 1) ‘ Grecula 
cautio”’ is thought to mean that the letter 
was written in Greek, and afterwards trans- 
lated before publication into Latin by Tiro, 
or whoever edited the letters. This seems 
unlikely. May not the reference rather be to 
some Greek poem or other writing about 
Cesar, sent with the letter to Trebatius? 
Schiitz suggested a poem, but thought that 
it was about Trebatius, which would not be 
an obvious recommendation. 

The text of this edition, so far as the 
letters ad familiares are concerned, is cer- 
tainly in advance of anything yet published. 
Wesenberg had done a good deal, especially 
by the insertion of short words which had 
fallen out, ¢.g., he wrote in ‘ Fam.,’ vii. 2, 1, 
“Sed in [W.] eo vidisti multum quod pre- 
fuisti,”’ &c.; and in ‘ Fam..,’ vii. 18, 1, “‘ Qua 
in te ita desideravi ut [ W.] non imbecillitate 
animi tui sed magis ut desiderio nostri te 
cestuare putarem.”’ Any readercanseethene- 
cessity of such emendations, which yet had not 
occurred to any previous editor, Orelli, or 
Baiter. But Prof. Tyrrell had for this edition 
the advantage of the Harley codex (H.), and 
also of the MS. of Tours (T.); a synopsis of 
their variations from the Medicean and other 
authorities is given in the apparatus criticus. 
A full account of H. is given by Mr. Purser 
(Introduction, pp. lxvi-xc); the relation of 
H. to T., and to a Paris MS. (P.) which 
seems to have been collated by Streicher, 
and the relation of all these to M. (the Medi- 
cean), are discussed, partly after Streicher, 
at p. lix. It seems that T. and P. stand 


side by side as the descendants of a MS. on 
the same footing as H.; and this MS. and 
H. in turn derive from a lost MS. parallel 
to M. So far, therefore, they are of indepen- 
dent authority, though the lost MS. and M. 
had a common origin. 


A further account 





of Streicher’s work may be found in 
Bursian, xxxix. 34. Places where the 
value of H. appears are, eg., ‘ Fam.,’ 
i. 9, 11 (p. 169), where the reading “ et 
Cinneis temporibus”’ is taken from H. (‘‘ et 
Cumeis,” T., but ‘ et...meis,” M.), and 7b. 12, 
where H. reads ‘‘me in hac mente impulit 
Pompeii fides,” whereas the ordinary read- 
ing ‘“‘in hanc mentem” comes from M.; 
Prof. Tyrrell rightly defends the dificilior 
lectio, as being ‘‘ when I was in this state 
of mind,” a common enough usage. 

He deals with the text elsewhere with 
acuteness and success, often defending an old 
reading which has been surrendered by other 
editors, often giving a brilliant emendation. 
We cannot go with him in defending the MS. 
“‘tibi” (‘ Att.,’ iv. 2, 4), as an ethical dative ; 
in none of the passages which he quotes is 
there possible the ambiguity which arises 
here from the verb “‘ concessum est.” His 
suggestion immediately below, that “ sta- 
tuam” lurks under ‘‘statim,” is very pro- 
bably true. At ‘Q. F.,’ ii. 3, 3, ‘ad a.. vi. 
Id. Feb.” for “‘a.p. vi. Id. Feb.”’ is convin- 
cing ; and there is an excellent note pointing 
out the origin of the corruption of part of § 5 
inthe same letter. At ‘ Fam.,’ v. 12, 5, “‘ cuius 
studium in legendo non erectum Themistocli 
fuga redituque retinetur,” he avoids the 
difficulty that Themistocles did not return 
by supposing that Cicero wrote something 
like “‘ Themistocli fuga, Coriolani fuga re- 
dituque,” so that the words were omitted 
through “‘ parablepsy”’ on the part of the 
scribe. At ‘Q. F.,’ ii. 10, 1, “ pipulo 
convicio”’ is very plausibly read for ‘ populi 
convicio,” and defended as an asyndeton 
common in the letters ; ‘‘convicio”’ might also 
be a gloss on the rare (but undoubted) word 
‘“‘pipulo.” At ‘ Att.,’ vi. 16,7 (Mommsen’s 
arrangement), he makes the shores of Britain 
to be ‘‘muratos mirificis motibus’” (MS. 
‘‘miratos,” edd. ‘‘munitos’”’). ‘Muratus” 
seems not a more strange form than “ pavi- 
mentatus” (‘Q. F.,’ iii. 1, 1); but might 
‘‘miratos’”? be defended as a passive of 
“miro” (quoted by Varro), and the whole 
three words be a quotation from some old 
writer? ‘The alliteration is striking, and 
Prof. Tyrrell defends ‘‘ sortita’’ as a passive, 
‘ Att.,’ iv.17, 3. At‘ Att.,’ iv. 19, 2, “ Feli- 
cianze uncise”’ is a very happy emendation 
for ‘‘Seliciane u.”; ‘‘ Seleucianee provincise ” 
of M. is clearly an attempt to cut a knot: 
Prof. Tyrrell points out that in a letter to 
Quintus (iii. 9, 8), written about the same 
time, Marcus says that a certain Felix had 
intended to leave a legacy to each of them, 
but had failed by mistake to do so. In 
each passage the tone is the same—a sort 
of serio-comic resignation. The emendation 
seems certain. 

We could have wished that Prof. Tyrrell 
had followed Wesenberg in giving not merely 
the year, but also, where possible, the month 
and day on which each letter was written. 
No doubt this is often a dangerous course ; 
the evidence is frequently minute, and often 
points about equally in different directions. 
Still some risk should be run in a matter 
which is so important to the intelligent 
reader. Koerner’s little pamphlet on the 
dates of the letters down to the end of 54 
is referred to in words of praise, and agree- 
ment or disagreement is noted in the pre- 
face. Reference is also made to Lehmann’s 
‘ Queestiones Tullianz,’ which we have not 
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seen. Some of the emendations seem good, *‘ To Cromwell war was no light evil, of which | higher than the edifice—the resort at differ. 


e.g., ‘Fam.,’ i. 9, 16, ‘‘te ferente [for ‘‘ re- 
ferente ’’] consule ”’; and the note on Cicero’s 
use of ‘‘domus’’ in the sense of ‘‘ Rome”’ 
(quoted at Introduction, p. xx) is excellent. 
Both Lehmann and Tyrrell give examples 
of the use of ‘‘ hyperbaton”’ in the letters, 
e.g., ‘Fam.,’ iii. 9, 3, ‘‘tuis incredibiliter 
studiis delector.” It is a big name for care- 
less inversion of the words, familiar to most 
of us when we write letters in a hurry. 








The Parliamentary Generals of the Great Civil 
War. By N. L. Walford, Major R.A. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Masor Watrorp’s book is highly condensed, 
and it is much to be regretted that he has 
not granted himself a wider field, for his 
comments on the battles of our great civil 
war are of extreme value to all those who 
would have a clear knowledge of the events 
of that disturbed time. Men’s minds have 
changed so much that a period which used 
to be looked upon as one of mere blundering 
revolt, ending in a cruel despotism, blindly 
submitted to by a distracted people, is now 
considered one of the most instructive periods 
in the world’s history. The many who be- 
lieve that some kind of democracy will be 
the lasting form of State government, and 
the few who, with hope or fear, look forward 
to a time when society shall again have 
organized itself under a ruler who governs 
unchecked by assemblies, elective or here- 
ditary, alike draw some of their strongest 
arguments from that wonderful series of 
events which occurred in these islands 
between 1640 and 1660. Much has yet to 
be done to make even the bare annals of 
the time coherent ; for of the many books 
that have been written on the subject from 
the days of Clarendon and Rushworth to 
our own, it is not going beyond the letter 
of truth to say that by far the greater part 
of them are so distorted by prejudice and 
so inaccurate as to facts that they serve 
the cause of ignorance rather than know- 
ledge. 

Major Walford writes almost entirely 
without prejudice. Unless a person be an 
ardent admirer of CharlesI., like unto the 
young ladies depicted in Gresley’s novels— 
forgotten books which amused schoolgirls 
when the Tractarian movement was at its 
height—it is difficult to imagine him object- 
ing to such criticisms as he will find 
here, and we are sure that he will 
rise from the perusal of the book with a 
much clearer notion of what really took 
place at those memorable battles, which, 
though fought on seemingly narrow issues, 
have done so much for the freedom of the 
world. Any ordinarily careful reader may 
make out for himself pretty well, with the 
help of a map, what took place at Naseby or 
Dunbar, but there are very few who have 
grasped the situation of the contending 
forces at Marston Moor or Worcester. The 
few pages devoted to them by Major Wal- 
ford have given us more insight than all we 
have before read on the subject. Major 
Walford naturally writes as a soldier, and 
sometimes expresses opinions which that 
portion of the public which on every occa- 
sion cries out against severity will not by 
any means relish. This is what he says of 
the Lord Protector :— 





the misery might be remitted or inflicted at the 
will of the general ; it was, on the contrary, the 
scourge of God entrusted by Him to righteous 
hands for the punishment of sinners, and thus in 
him we shall find none of that mistaken philan- 
thropy of which in war the result is the inflic- 
tion of suffering on a multitude of innocent 
heads; for by the terror of his unsparing arm, he 
spared himself the need to strike, with the re- 
sult that his soldiers, whose name became a word 
of fear, both shed and lost less blood, when once 
that fear had been established. To prove the 
truth of this we have but to compare the casual- 
ties and the results of, let us say, Edgehill and 
Preston. There is probably nothing in war 
which leads to unnecessary slaughter with such 
absolute certainty as mistaken mercy.” 

We shall not now add our own to the 
many voices which have debated on Oliver’s 
Irish campaign. One thing, however, ought 
to be pointed out and firmly grasped by the 
memory. It may be a matter of question 
whether certain acts of his were deep crimes 
or great virtues; but there can be no doubt 
whatever that a great wrong is done to his 
memory when the bloodshed of his Irish 
campaigns is denounced, and similar acts, 
committed under far less maddening provo- 
cation, are condoned in soldiers who have 
lived in days very much nearer the present. 

Major Walford gives a sketch of Irish 
history for the ten years preceding Oliver’s 
landing in that island. He also in an in- 
troductory chapter furnishes much useful 
information about the arms and equipments 
of the seventeenth century soldier. We have 
detected very few errors. It may, however, 
be useful to point out that Cavendish, the 
Royalist, was killed at Gainsborough, not 
at Grantham. 








Chronicles of Lincluden, as an Abbey and as a 
College. By William M‘Dowall, F.S.A.Scot. 
(Edinburgh, Black.) 

WHEN it was announced some time ago in 
the columns of the Atheneum that at last a 
history of the famous house of Lincluden had 
been undertaken, it was hoped that a record 
would be given of the history of the abbey 
which should embody the floating traditions 
and scraps of legendary lore which have 
hitherto stood in the place of written annals; 
but it was feared lest justice should fail to 
be done to a most fascinating subject. The 
result is now before us. The author of 
these chronicles is, perhaps, the person whom 
popular suffrage would have indicated as 
the right man for the task. Mr. M‘Dowall 
is already well known as the writer of a 
‘History of Dumfries,’ which must have 
commended itself to readers competent to 
judge of its merits, seeing the bulky volume 
is now in a second edition, as well as of 
one or two other works in prose and verse, 
of local interest, which have also passed into 
new editions. 

The Abbey of Lincluden, dating from the 
middle of the twelfth century, stood, and 
happily a considerable portion still stands, 
at tne junction of two streams, the Cluden 
and the Nith, on rising ground about a 
mile or so above Dumfries. The site forms 
no exception to the unfailing rule that 
religious persons have ever shown a singular 
instinct in the selection of the most pic- 
turesque spots, and it is rightly described as 
‘*sequestered, charming, and salubrious.” 
Near the abbey a small natural mound, 





ent times of the nuns, the first occupants 
and of the clergy who succeeded them, for 
gardening and recreation—commands a view 
of the richly undulating plains of Lower 
Nithsdale, extending towards the Solway, 
and of the hilly range to the west, where, 
at the base of Criffel, stands the beautify] 
Abbey of Dulce Cor (commonly called Sweet. 
heart Abbey), built by Lady Devorgilla 
(great - grand-daughter of the founder of 
Lincluden), among whose good works that 
remain are the old bridge at Dumfries, and 
Balliol, not the least famous of Oxford 
colleges. The ‘‘Lin” forming part of the 
name is understood to refer to ‘a pool” 
formed as the river scoops out a deep basin 
for itself close to the building. 

The data for a history of this religious 
house are known to be very slight ; indeed, 
the knowledge of this fact gives an addi. 
tional interest to the volume under notice, 
Curiosity is excited to learn what the sources 
and the sum of the information really are, 
All that has hitherto been published on the 
subject amounts to little, and the author 
against this obvious disadvantage may claim 
for his narrative that it is neither trite nor 
stale. He has had, moreover, the good 
fortune to fall upon an old folio MS, 
which supplies many new and curious par- 
ticulars regarding the internal economy and 
temporal endowment of the college during 
the Reformation period of 1547-64. He 
owns himself indebted to Dr. Thomas Dick- 
son, of the Register House, Edinburgh, for 
the use of this document, and for assistance 
which that gentleman is so able and ever 
ready to give to the humblest inquirer 
whose researches lead him in this direction. 
‘“‘ Galloway,” we are told, 


“was thoroughly Celtic in its population, lan- 
guage, and institutions when Lincluden was 
founded by one of its rulers; it was also to 4 
large extent an independent province, and 
though feudally subject to the Scottish Crown, 
its lords stood sometimes on more friendly terms 
with the English kings than with their own 
nominal sovereigns.” 


The planting and fostering of religious 
houses were to the ruling family of Celtic 
Galloway what the sowing and culture of 
mangel are to some country magnates. 
As the work was higher, so was the profit 
infinitely greater. Fergus, ‘‘ Earl and great 
Lord of Galloway,” chief of the M‘Dowall 
tribe, established the Priory of Candida 
Casa (Whithorn), the Abbey of Dundrennan, 
and three other houses of less note. Uchtred, 
his son and successor, founded, as is shown, 
Lincluden about 1164, as a retreat for 
a sisterhood of Black Nuns following the 
Benedictine rule, doubtless with the idea of 
atoning in some degree for the sins inci- 
dental to an unruly life in a semi-savage age. 
In what remains of the earliest portion of 
this building we find the Norman style with 
its zigzag ornament, passing into the Early 
English—massiveness combined with sim- 
plicity, ornament subordinate to strength. 

The first half of Mr. M‘Dowall’s narra- 
tive concerns the history of Lincluden as 
an abbey. Nine years after its foundation 
Lord Uchtred was attacked by his brother 
Gilbert, and murdered in his castle of 
Loch Fergus with every conceivable form 
of insult and mutilation. Gilbert, caring 
nothing for the censures of the Church, 
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sought the “‘ benevolence” of King Henry, 
for which he agreed to pay 1,000/., only 
a small portion of which seems to have 
been forthcoming. There is an unsupported 
tradition that the mutilated body of Uchtred 
was buried in the precincts of Lincluden. 
The story of the abbey is intimately mixed 
up with the fortunes of the founder’s 
family, and of the Douglases, to whom the 
lands and lordship of Galloway eventually 
assed. And here we would—in no fault- 
finding spirit— note that the reward for 
good service bestowed on Sir William 
Douglas by David II. might have been 
described in a form more happy than 
the phrase that occurs more than once, 
namely, that the king ‘‘ bestowed a peerage” 
upon him. No point has been better estab- 
lished by recent discussion, if it had not 
already been settled, than that the reward 
of an earldom or lordship in Scotland 
in those days was a far more sub- 
stantial benetit than ‘‘a peerage” as we 
now understand the term. The happy re- 
cipient of a lordship got what was tanta- 
mount to a gift of the lands in which he 
was installed as ruler; and he was, saving 
for the ‘‘ four pleas of the Crown,” murder, 
arson, and such like crimes (which excep- 
tions, by the way, seem to have been little 
attended to in practice), to all intents the 
fountain of justice as well as lord. 

Mr. M‘Dowall enters at some length into 
the question of the causes that led to the 
termination of Lincluden’s career as an 
abbey. Popularly these are understood to 
have been the irregularities or ‘‘insolence ”’ 
of the nuns. Archibald the Grim—the 
Douglas who in this case acted the réle of 
an early Reformer—shared, it is not un- 
likely, the sentiments of King Henry VIII. 
at a later period. Neither Henry nor 
Archibald will be credited with simple love 
of pure religion in his dealings with monas- 
tery or with abbey. 


‘His pretext was, gross irregularities on the 
part of the celibates. A rumour had reached 
Thrieve to that effect, which he was not slow to 
credit. It was affirmed that they had broken 
their vows of chastity, and were no longer the 
virgin brides of heaven. How far this charge 
was true—whether it might not have been 
trumped up without any foundation for a base 
purpose—these are points which we cannot de- 
termine. The chroniclers of the period did 
little to clear up the mystery ; it remains, to 
us at least, a mystery still...... The likelihood is, 
we fear, that in this instance the sisters were 
not immaculate—that they must have been 
guilty of some ‘ irregularities,’ less or more. 
Had this not been the case, Douglas, with all 
his audacity, must, we think, have shrunk 
from treating them as if they had been impeni- 
tent Magdalenes who deserved no mercy. The 
historian of his house, Hume of Godscroft, does 
not say that the disorders which tempted the 
intervention of Douglas constituted a public 
scandal. Major, however, boldly affirms that 
‘the dismissal of the female devotees’ was due 
to their own ‘insolence,’ and that if they had 
not been conspicuous for their incontinence, the 
‘good Earl’ would have left them unharmed.” 


Whatever the rights of the case may have 
been, the nuns were driven out, and what 
became of them is not known. But there has 
been found at Dundrennan Abbey the tomb- 
stone of a certain ‘‘ Lady Blanche,”’ who, the 
inscription tells us, was ‘a nun, and sometime 
& prioress,” with the date 1440. Was Lady 
Blanche the ruler over the disestablished 





and, it may be, ill-behaved ladies of Lin- 


cluden ? 

Mr. M‘Dowall relates how the grim 
Archibald, perhaps to soothe a troubled con- 
science, resolved to add a fine new church 
to Lincluden, with a collegiate establishment 
of clergy. He made it a veritable gem 
of architecture in the richest style, and the 
roof recalls the roof of the chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge. This, and the rich 
decorations of French flamboyant character 
to be found here, have been described in 
detail by Billings and other writers. 

The history of this collegiate church forms 
the second part of Mr. M‘Dowall’s narrative. 
The author has done well to direct particu- 
lar attention to a very striking incident in 
its history, namely, the visit to Lincluden 
of Margaret of Anjou and her young son 
Edward, a child of eight years. After the 
defeat at Northampton, where Henry VI. 
was taken prisoner by the Yorkists, the queen 
was in sore straits, and in their flight she 
turned for safety to the only quarter where 
there was hope of sympathy, namely, to 
Scotland, the faithful ally of France, and 
to that part of the country where Archibald 
Douglas held sway, the same whom the 
King of France, Margaret’s uncle, had made 
Duke of Touraine. Ultimately she and her 
boy found a safe retreat and welcome at the 
hands of Provost Lindsay at Lincluden. 
Thither the widowed queen of James II. of 
Scotland, Mary of Gueldres, with her young 
son, hastened to meet and comfort the 
fugitives. Universal sympathy, and, it may 
be added, on the authority of the Exchequer 
Rolls, much white wine of Poitou were poured 
forth, and everything done to succour and 
cheer ‘‘the queen and prince of England” 
by the clergy and the burgesses of Dum- 
fries. Most people take their information 
regarding Margaret of Anjou from Miss 
Strickland. But, if we are not mistaken, 
this little incident in the queen’s life 
appears only in the last edition of Miss 
Strickland’s ‘ Lives,’ being a happy after- 
thought, or rather discovery, so it will be 
new to many. A pendant to the tale is now 
added for the first time, in the record from 
the Scots Exchequer Rolls of a ‘‘ bedcover 
and pair of sheets lost at Lincluden when 
the Queen was there with the Queen of 
England.’ This loss to the town of Dum- 
fries, it appears, was not written off in the 
accounts till two years afterwards. 

The after-history of the college is traced 
with much care, and many interesting details 
given ; how, for example, the eighth Lord 
Maxwell after the Reformation persisted in 
causing mass to be celebrated illegally at 
Lincluden; and how the same noble in 
his old age was slaughtered by the John- 
stones of Annandale at Dryfe Sands, and 
was buried here ; and how, there is ground 
for thinking, the plan for murdering, in 
revenge, Sir James Johnstone of Dunskellie 
was concocted in the college by the next 
Lord Maxwell, who carried it out. The 
transfer of the lands and the gradually 
decaying structure from one Border family 
to another, from Dumfriesshire Maxwells to 
Drumlanrig Douglases, and from them 
to the Earls of Nithsdale, down to the 
year 1851, when the remains of the great 
tower that Archibald the Grim had set up 
fell with a crash—the news of which fall 
was to many even in far parts of the earth 





as the tidings that an old familiar friend 

sunk under the weight of years and 
would be no more seen—forms the subject of 
a well-told and interesting narrative. 

Mr. M‘Dowall has shown in his treatment 
of this subject, which is one that has in- 
spired poets from Burns downwards, and fur- 
nished subjects for the painter, and exercised 
the ingenuity of the draughtsman in “ re- 
storation’’—much industry and painstaking 
care; and if the ‘ Chronicles of Lincluden’ 
takes the form less of the ‘ Liber de Dry- 
burgh,’ or the ‘Liber de Melros,’ or of 
the more recent ‘ History of Pluscardyn,’ 
than of a narrative pleasantly and lightly 
written, the majority of readers will not 
complain. All has been told that laborious 
research can rake together, and, on the 
whole, expectation has not been disap- 
pointed. The volume will go far to satisfy 
the demands of the student of ancient Church 
history, and will at the same time be accept- 
able to the general reader, and useful as a 
handbook to the casual visitor to Lincluden. 

Were it not that the upper districts of 
Dumfriesshire, where the county borders 
upon that of Ayr, have been regarded as a 
Tuscany in respect of purity of vernacular 
speech, a phrase like this might be passed 
without remark: ‘“thirl the kirk to theik 
the queer.” Surely ¢ir/, to strip or uncover, 
is the term that should be used, that em- 

loyed having, if we are not mistaken, a 
Jifferent and a technical meaning. But 
where a superfluous letter is called in ques- 
tion there cannot be much to complain of. 

The book is a handsome quarto, with 
a sufficient index, embellished with several 
good illustrations (of the nature of etchings) 
of architectural details, and views of the 
abbey and college, creditable to the local 
artists concerned. The paper and type, and 
outward form generally, present a fair speci- 
men of the workmanship which has recently 
gained much praise for Edinburgh printers 
and publishers. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Disenchantment: an Every-day Story. By F. 
Mabel Robinson. (Vizetelly & Co.) 
The Romance of a Mummy. By Théophile 


Gautier. ‘Translated by M. Young. 
(Maxwell.) 
Two College Girls. By H. D. Brown. 


(Boston, U.S., Ticknor & Co.) 
Pacha. Par J. Ricard. (Paris, Calmann 
Lévy.) 
Miss Mazset Rosryson does herself less 
than justice in calling ‘ Disenchantment’ an 
every-day story. No doubt some of its in- 
cidents are commonplace enough. There is 
nothing new or rare in the circumstance of 
a literary man who overtaxes his brain, seeks 
refuge from his trouble end despair in the 
excessive use of stimulants, and prefers a 
speedy euthanasia to lingering torment for 
himself and others. Yet the story of Philip 
Preston and his wife is anything but com- 
monplace. The author seems to have a liking 
for studies of mental aberration, and she has 
given in the present volume a companion 
picture to the one which she drew in ‘ Mr. 
Butler’s Ward.’ Readers of both stories 
will appreciate the contrast, which is pro- 
bably intentional, and no one endowed with 
literary judgment will fail to admit the dis- 
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tinct superiority of the later novel, both as 
a story and as a study of character. Miss 
Robinson has put her best work into ‘ Dis- 
enchantment,’ which proves her to be capable 
of high achievement as a writer of romance. 
It contains scene after scene of conspicuous 
power, and displays that happy combination 
of the analytic faculty with intensity of 
human feeling which is essential to the true 
novelist. It is not often that a young writer 
creates and vividly portrays three characters 
so strong and so fine as Philip Preston, his 
brother John, and Delia Mayne. The sym- 
pathy evoked by them is the outcome of 
genuine artistic sensibility and of more than 
ordinary pathetic insight. There is a pain- 
ful realism in the gradual encroachments of 
Philip’s remorseless fate, which is heightened 
by the weakness and self-concern, no less 
true to nature, of his disenchanted wife. 
Indeed, the story would be almost too much 
involved in gloom if it were not lightened 
by the sweet nobility of Delia, who suffices 
by herself to lift it above the average of 
recent fiction. Miss Robinson has not much 
sense of humour, or she does not often reveal 
it. If she had more, she would scarcely 
venture to describe, amongst the symptoms 
of maidenly love, ‘‘this dull aching of the 
throat and heart, this breathless pain and 
movement of her very entrails at the mere 
recollections of looks and words.” It is 
true that John Preston’s wife is an amusing 
character ; but the strength of ‘ Disenchant- 
ment’ is in its melancholy and pathetic 
elements. 

The ways of the translators of French 
novels are getting more and more inexplic- 
able. They fix on ‘Salammbé,’ one of the 
most untranslatable works of the last half 
century, in Flaubert’s case; in Gautier’s they 
fix on ‘Le Roman de la Momie,’ one of 
the least worth translating. Nothing but 
Gautier’s golden style keeps this story from 
being as dull as if it had been written by 
Herr Ebers, when the admirable prologue 
is once finished. Now, though the trans- 
lator has done his or her work very well, the 
cleverest translator cannot make a lively 
book out of a dullone; and considering how 
much the author of ‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse’ 
has left which is not only masterly in 
manner, but also delightful in matter, we 
really do not know why anybody’s instinct 
should have been so perverse as to pitch upon 
this mistaken attempt at the learned novel. 
To be sure, the charm of the prologue would 
excuse much; but all readers will not be 
wise enough to stop at the end of the 
prologue. 

Miss Brown’s is a pretty book, written in 
very nice American, about two charming 
girls who went to college. They start with 
a little mutual aversion, but their good- 
hearted honesty brings them together, and 
they are the better friends for their dis- 
similarity of character. Edna Howe is 
poor and rather precise, Rosamond Mills 
is rich and a little saucy. Both are generous, 
and Rosamond’s anonymous aid in keeping 
Edna at college after her father’s death is no 
doubt repaid in attachment during the after 
years in which Edna is the wife of the ex- 
cellent Jack Mills. The book is wholesome 
and spirited, and gives a pleasant glimpse 
into the best side of American life, and an 
argument in favour of the moot point of the 
advantage of a college education for girls. 





M. Ricard is a very clever novelist. 
There was a kind of unholy strength in 
‘ Pitchoun’ which was worthy of Petrus 
Borel himself, with little or nothing of the 
lycanthrope’s extravagance; and both in 
‘Magdon’ and ‘ La Voix d’Or’ good things 
were to be found. So also are good things 
to be found in ‘ Pacha,’ which, being in a 
much lighter style than its forerunners, 
has also the advantage of not falling short 
of the expectations of a reader who is wound 
up by tragedy. There are two stories in it, 
that which gives the title and another 
headed ‘Au Tombeau des Goujons.’ This 
latter (which is, perhaps, the better) does not 
turn on the rather stale Parisian ‘‘ chaff” 
as to fishing with a line, but is a story 
of jealousy, vengeance, and reconciliation 
so comically devised and carried out that 
it must be a very dull or a very prudish 
person who does not laugh at it. The 
longer, ‘ Pacha,’ which is a history of a 
lady-killer and his misfortunes, is still 
more broadly comic in parts, but, perhaps 
for the mere reason that it is longer, the 
effect is somewhat less complete. Yet it is 
not often—certainly it is not often in con- 
temporary French novels—that one comes 
across a writer with so much promise both 
for comedy and tragedy as M. Ricard. The 
most ill-natured thing that any one can say 
of him is that, with four books so full of 
promise, he ought already to have done some- 
thing better than any one of them can 
fairly be said to be. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


A Charge Fulfilled. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 

Erlesmere. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. (Same 
publishers. ) 

A Lucky Mistake. (Same author and publishers. ) 

** Inasmuch”; or, the Flower Sermon. By F.C. F. 
(Same publishers. ) 

Through Tumult and Pestilence. By Emily M. 
Lawson. (Same publishers.) 

The Pilgrim at Home. By Edward Walford, 
M.A. (Same publishers. ) 

The Lost Silver of Briffault. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Comrades. By Sarah Tytler. (Same publishers.) 

Interrupted. By Pansy. (Same publishers.) 

The Joyous Story of Toto. By Laura Richards. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

Historic Boys. By E. S. Brooks. 
lishers.) 

Rufus: a Story in Three Books. By the Author 


(Same pub- 


of ‘The Chorister Brothers.’ (Masters & 
Son.) 
The Castle of Coéttquen; or, Patira. Translated 


from the French of Raoul de Navery by 
A. W. Chetwode. (Dublin, Gill & Son.) 

Little Asker; or, Learning to Think, By J. J. 
Wright. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


THERE is no end to the terrible adventures 
which await the child heroes and heroines of 
Mrs. Molesworth’s creation. Little Juliet Red- 
mond, her latest darling, is left alone in the 
world at the age of four. In one year her father 
dies, her mother goes yachting and is drowned, 
and her only sister catches scarlet fever from 
her fiend of a guardian and dies. Juliet has 
the fever too, and nearly dies ; her faculties are 
much impaired, and her guardian tries to drive 
her into idiotcy in order to secure her money. 
His knavish tricks are confounded by the wit and 
devotion of Juliet’s nurse; the child’s health 
and intellect are restored, in time her fortune is 
recovered, and the reader leaves her as an heiress 
— and beloved. This is ‘A Charge Ful- 
filled,’ 





‘Erlesmere,’ by Cecilia Selby Lowndes, is g 
pretty story of a family feud healed by two 
children. ‘A Lucky Mistake,’ by the same 
author, deals rather too much in mischievous 
pranks. ‘Inasmuch’ is a touching story of 
poor little street waif. 

Miss Emily Lawson’s ‘ Through Tumult and 
Pestilence’ is a tale of the Bristol riots and the 
cholera time. 

Mr. Edward Walford has published in‘ The 
Pilgrim at Home’ a collection of reprints from 
his articles in various magazines. Besides the 
older shrines, Mr. Walford journeys to Chenies, 
to Wotton, and to Hughenden. 

‘The Lost Silver of Briffault’ is a tale of the 
Southern States at the time of the emancipation 
—a time, says the author, ‘‘ generally supposed to 
be too full of unhappy memories to become the 
vehicle of a story.” 

Miss Sarah Tytler’s ‘‘ comrades ” are good and 
noble men, and worthy of her pen. Next to their 
enthusiasm for the cause of the heathen comes 
their love for each other. “ As Jonathan loved 
David, as Damon delighted in Pythias, so Jamie 
Douglas clave to Bob Halliday, and exalted him 
above his kind, even above Halliday’s self.” 

The heroine of Pansy’s last book, ‘ Inter. 
rupted,’ is Claire Benedict, perfect in all her 
ways and successful in all her works. It seems 
ungracious to say that the reader grows weary 
of her perfections ; but so it is, 

‘The Joyous Story of Toto’ is somewhat 
absurd. Toto, after the fashion of the immortal 
Alice, has many animal friends ; their conversa- 
tion, not too brilliant, fills the book. Here isa 
specimen: ‘** Your servant, ma’am,’ said the 
bear. ‘I hopeI see you well.’ Granny curtseyed 
again, and replied in a faltering voice, ‘ Quite 
well, thank you, Mr. Bruin. It’s—it’s a fine 
day, sir.’ ‘It is indeed!’ said the bear with 
alacrity. ‘It is a very fine day. I was just 
about to make the same remark myself. I— 
don’t know when I have seen a finer day. In fact, 
I don’t believe there ever was a finer day. A— 
yesterday was—a—not a fine day. A— Look 
here !’ he added, in a low growl, aside to Toto, 
‘I can’t stand much more of this. Where is 
Coon? He knows how to talk to people, and I 
don’t. I’m not accustomed to it. Now, when 
I go to see my grandmother, I take her a good 
bone, and she hits me on the head by way of 
saying thank you, and that’s all. I have a bone 
somewhere about me now,’ said poor Bruin 
hesitatingly, ‘but I don’t suppose she—eh?’ 
‘No, certainly not!’ replied Toto promptly. 
‘ Not upon any account.’ ” 

‘ Historic Boys’ deals with ‘‘ the careers of a 
dozen young fellows of different lands and epochs, 
who, even had they not lived out their ‘ teens, 
could have rightly claimed a place in the world’s 
annals as historic boys.” Marcus of Rome and 
Brian of Munster head the list, which closes 
with the less-known name of Van Rensselaer of 
Rensselaerswyck. 

‘Rufus’ is a story of domestic and village life 
told at great length after the style of Miss Yonge. 

‘The Castle of Coétquen’ is a translation of 
a somewhat sensational French work. Either 
the book comes to an abrupt end or the trans- 
lator has wearied of his work. The following 
words do not seem to be an appropriate finish : 
‘** Don’t cry!’ said Jenny ; ‘we have a great 
work to do. Count Florent must pay the price 
of his crime, and Blanche of Coétquen must be 
avenged ; for this work, we are two.’ Jenny 
did not think of Simon, who had sworn to repay 
insult for insult, wound for wound, and who 
had gone away bearing hatred in his inmost 
heart as an imprudent man might bear in his 
bosom the serpent brood that would destroy 
him.” 

‘Little Asker’ is a well-meant attempt to 
show how the mind of an intelligent child may 
be trained by means of its own curiosity. The 
intention is good, and the method indicated is 
no doubt sound, but it is impossible to speak 
highly of the execution. 
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MINOR HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

A Popular History of Rome. By D. Rose. 
Edited by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. (Ward, Lock 
& Co.)}—This is a most amazing book. It is 
written with the best intentions; it is based 
upon the best modern authorities, and, thanks 
largely to a close following of these, the main 
lines of the history are drawn with considerable 
clearness and accuracy. But it contains as large 
and curious an assortment of blunders as was 
ever brought together in a single volume. Many 
of these are conceivably misprints, which a care- 
ful revision should have corrected, e. g., “Atigis ” 
for Atagis, ‘‘ Dannii” twice for Daunii; “ Dio- 
metes,” ‘‘ Neopolis,” and ‘‘ Zancte ” (all on one 
age) for Diomedes, Neapolis, and Zancle ; 
‘Palitia” for Palilia, ‘‘ Adini” for Addui, 
“Upri” for Ubii, “Sacrovies ” for Sacrovir, “Corp- 
num,” “ Spoletum,” and “ Mogantiacum.” Tastes 
may differ as to the propriety of writing C. J. 
Agricola, J. Civilis, and M. J. Philippus, 
but ‘* Polypus” for Polybius, ‘‘ Marcinus ” for 
Mancinus, ‘‘ O. Ennius,” ‘‘ R. Servilius Czepio,” 
“Atlus” for Attius, ‘‘ Vicinius” for Vinicius, 
“Voltinus” for Vatinius, and ‘‘ Planema” for 
Plancina are most charitably explained by 
extreme carelessness. This explanation, how- 
ever, will hardly cover such astonishing forms 
as “‘ Via Sacrata,” ‘‘Stater Mater,” “Jupiter 
Statius,” ‘‘ Lapercus,” ‘‘ Palentine,” “ Suburban” 
{=Suburan), ‘‘ Narbo Marcus,” and “‘ civitates 
federe”; and the suspicion thus raised of 
a very imperfect acquaintance both with the 
Latin language and with the details of Roman 
history and antiquities is only too fully borne 
out by other evidence. The account of the 
early peoples of Italy (pp. 16-18) is a triumph 
of confusion; on p. 101 the “ municipia” are 
ranked among the Italian allies. We read on 
p. 232 of a “ preetor of Lilybeeum ” (in 76 B.c.) ; 
Augustus’s three triumphs in 29 B.c. are given as 
“Pannonian, Dalmatian, and Egyptian” (p. 309); 
he is ‘‘ tribune for life,” and ‘‘ imperator”’ for 
ten years (pp. 310, 311); the list of imperial and 
senatorial provinces on p. 316 is incorrect. We 
are told that Livia ‘‘shortly after her marriage 
with Augustus bore twin sons Tiberius and 
Drusus” (p. 320), that the Ancyran monument 
was discovered in 1861, and that Augustus’s age 
at his death was seventy-six years and thirty-five 
days. After all this it is not surprising to find 
“patricians” and ‘‘ nobles” identified (p. 338), 
the “‘ scriptura ” described as a “tithe ” (p. 108), 
and the ‘‘queestores parricidii” confused with 
the “ duoviri perduellionis ” (pp: 29, 30). Many, 
too, will learn with interest that Caesar went to 
Rhodes to study ‘‘ anatomy ” (p. 220), and that 
Suetonius was a “‘ bibliographer ” (p. 392). Nor 
are even the titles of the plates invariably cor- 
rect. The view of the Forum on p. 9 is described 
as ‘‘The Roman Capitol Restored.” The so- 
called ‘* Ruins of a Roman Amphitheatre ” (p. 15) 
are in reality the ruins of the two “ theatres” 
within the walls of Pompeii—not of an amphi- 
theatre there or anywhere else. On p. 24 there 
is a fanciful sketch of ‘‘ Rome on Mounts Palen- 
tine and Aventine”; and, lastly, the temple 
figured on p. 261 is that of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and not that of ‘‘ Jupiter Statius.” 

Rome from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Republic, by A. Gilman (Fisher Unwin), is a more 
satisfactory piece of work. Though professing 
to be nothing more than a popular sketch, it is 
free from serious blunders, and shows consider- 
able appreciation of the salient points in the 
history. The worst things about the book are 
the style, which is of the highly decorated order, 
and the plates, 


Tue genealogist should not overlook the com- 
plete summary of the Register of Archbishop 
Peckham given in the appendix to Mr. C. Trice 
Martin’s third volume of Peckham’s letters, re- 
cently issued among the Rolls’ publications. It 
comprises a list of the homages and fealties done 
to Peckham and his successor Winchelsey ; insti- 
tutions of rectors and vicars to churches through- 








out the province, together with the patrons’ 
names ; memoranda of sequestrations and litere 
captionis ; and lists of persons ordained, divided 
into priests, deacons, sub-deacons, and acolytes, 
from 1282 to 1292. 

M. Aveusre Lavcer’s Fragments d Histoire 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy) consist of exactly half a 
dozen review articles of a solid and satisfactory 
kind, most of which have a sort of ‘‘ peg” in some 
recently issued historical book, while all save one 
deal with the last half of the sixteenth century. 
The one exception has to do with Gustavus 
Adolphus and Richelieu, and may be said to 
connect itself after a fashion with the others, 
inasmuch as all the six deal with the great 
French-Spanish duel, or, as it was in part, the 
Catholic-Protestant battle of the counter-Re- 
formation. The objection to reviews of reviews 
is well known, and in part well founded ; while 
M. Laugel’s work lends itself particularly ill to 
the reviewer, because it is for the most part 
rather a compte-rendu than a discussion, rather 
narrative than argumentative. It deserves, how- 
ever, the praise of being clearly written without 
shallowness, and picturesquely written without 
over-elaboration, while occasional phrases are 
decidedly happy. ‘‘La préoccupation trop visible 
du document,” for instance, is a very neat word- 
ing of an only too common and too well-de- 
served charge against contemporary historians. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


TuE two volumes of School Work, by Mr. F. J. 
Gladman (Jarrold & Sons), are in reality two 
treatises on kindred subjects ; volume i. treats 
of control and teaching, volume ii. of organ- 
ization and principles of education. This work 
will be a useful addition to many school-teachers’ 
libraries, but it will be read through by few, for 
the human mind, unless under the influence of 
imminent examination in school-keeping, will 
recoil from the perusal of a work arranged as 
endless ‘‘ notes of lessons.” Mr. Gladman 
appears to write primarily for the benefit of 
teachers in public elementary schools; but as 
there is only one set of principles underlying the 
art of pedagogy, whatever be the grade of the 
school in which it is practised, his chapters may, 
and no doubt will, be profitably studied by 
masters in higher grade schools. It would be 
well if the body of pupil teachers and others 
who intend to make teaching their life work 
would ponder the aphorisms and quotations 
from thinkers and writers on education contained 
in this work, and realize not only the incon- 
venience of ignoring them, but the necessity of 
applying them under strict limitation by common 
sense. For instance, nothing can be wiser than 
the true meaning of ‘‘ The need for perpetual 
telling results from our stupidity, not the child’s. 
seoeen Tell as little as possible ; induce children to 
discover as much as possible”; and nothing can 
be much more odd than the misapplication of 
it, such as is often made by a well-meaning 
solemn teacher, who, in a natural history object 
lesson on the horse or other fairly familiar 
creature, laboriously induces the children to 
discover and proclaim that the animal is opaque. 
The appendix to part ii., devoted to psychology 
and logic, is, if we be permitted to use the 
expression, a display of learned pyrotechnics on 
these sciences ; but we think the proficient in 
them will find it superfluous, the tyro useless. 
The contents of the first volume are all of 
use and interest to teachers, but, as has 
been already pointed out, the incoherent 
arrangement adopted renders the task of read- 
ing them through quite hopeless. Still, there 
are few teachers who, at the beginning of 
the school term, would not derive much profit 
from carefully noting what Mr. Gladman has to 
say, from his own experience or the writings of 
others, about the methods of teaching the sub- 
ject or subjects for which they are to be re- 
sponsible during the term. And undoubtedly 
the substance of the remarks on managing a 








class, order, attention, discipline, rewards and 
punishments, should be brought under the 
attention of every pupil teacher during his 
apprenticeship. 


Ir was quite time that some new French 
critics should appear, and M. Jules Lemaitre, 
whose second volume of Contemporains (Paris, 
Lectne & Oudin) is now before us, has some 
claims to a place in the terribly thinned ranks 
which not so many years ago were headed by 
Sainte-Beuve. Perhaps we have been maladroit 
in mentioning that name; for it is a long 
drop from the ‘ Causeries’ to this volume. Not 
least because there is much real talent in it does 
one feel the want of the wide literary cultiva- 
tion, the freedom from prejudice, the inde- 
pendence of fashion and of the mere tastes of 
his day, the faculty of discerning the connexion 
of literary cause and effect, which, when all is 
said against him that can be said, make Sainte- 
Beuve the prince of critics. But M. Lemaitre 
is evidently a clever young man, he can say very 
smart things now and then, and if he were a 
little more set on making each of his critical 
studies a finished literary and critical ‘‘ pre- 
paration ” of the thing studied, and a little less 
set on exhibiting his own cleverness to the 
Boulevard reader, he might go a long way in 
criticism. His volume is particularly useful to 
the English reader, because the greater number 
of its articles deal with subjects of which the 
English reader knows uncommonly little. M. 
Sarcey, M. Daudet, perhaps M. Weiss, less pro- 
bably M. Leconte de Lisle, may, indeed, be 
known to those of us who are not specialists in 
French literature. But how many “men in the 
Peckham omnibus” can lay their hands on their 
waistcoats and claim acquaintance with M. de 
Herédia, M. Armand Silvestre, M. France 
(Anatole, not Hector), M. Deschanel, and the 
excellent Comtesse Diane? Yet, as those who 
are specialists know, all these persons are 
worth knowing. Perhaps M. Lemaitre might 
have made them even better known than he has ; 
might, for instance, have brought out more 
subtly the strange connexion of contrast between 
M. Silvestre’s more than Ronsardian verse and 
his more than Rabelaisian prose; might have 
smitten with a much harder hand the tissue of 
commonplaces which M. Deschanel too seldom 
diversifies with an intelligent critical apercu. 
But, after all, these are differences of opinion 
only, and every critic has a right to his own 
opinion, subject to the duty of defending it if 
need be. M. Lemaitre, to do him justice, is 
never stupid or dull, and just at this moment 
that is more than can be said of some much 
more celebrated French critics. 


Vors. XXV. and XXVI. of The Works of 
W. M. Thackeray have been sent to us by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder. With their publication 
the édition de luxe of Thackeray is completed. 
It is not necessary to say anything about their 
contents, with which we have already dealt. 
They contain, indeed, no more than the mis- 
cellanies which were only included in the com- 
plete edition of their author’s works to save 
them from exhumation and republication by a 
literary body-snatcher, and which had far better 
have been left in oblivion. They complete the 
édition de luxe of Thackeray pretty much as 
a naked flagstaff completes a tower ; but to the 
undiscriminating admirer as to the proud pos- 
sessor of the said édition de luxe they will be 
welcome all the same. Of course they are 
admirably produced—paper, type, and “‘get- 
up” are luxurious exceedingly ; and the illus- 
trations, poor as they are, have received the 
honours of a separate printing. 


Tue Morte Darthur has been well chosen to 
head the series ‘‘ representative of the leading 
sections of prose literature” which Mr. Walter 
Scott publishes under the designation of “Came- 
lot Classics.” Notwithstanding the tone and 
language, which remove Malory’s delightful book 
so widely from contemporary fiction, the editor, 
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Mr. Rhys, considers it “may be trusted to charm 
us to-day as it charmed its readers in Caxton’s 
first edition,” and we should, with him, be ready 
to draw an encouraging inference from its popular 
acceptance. Apart from the question of realism 
and idealism, however, the absence of plot and 
dénotiment and the lack of symmetry militate 
severely against popular appreciation of medizval 
romances. Malory not only translated into 
English prose the French texts which had fur- 
nished the reading of knightly society in both 
England and France; he was what M. Paulin 
Paris called an assambleur, and pieced together 
the different stories without much care for the 
“unities.” Only in view of this fact can we 
condone the omission from the present volume 
of seven books containing the adventures of Sir 
Launcelot and Sir Tristram. It is to be hoped 
this precedent is not to be followed in other 
volumes of the series. There are but two known 
copies, and these in private ownership, of Caxton’s 
edition of the ‘Morte Darthur.’ This text, with 
a few alterations, was edited by Sir Edward 
Strachey in 1868, and it is a pity it could not 
have been reproduced, but there were, doubt- 
less, difficulties in the way. Mr. Wright’s re- 
print of the edition of 1634 has been used in 
the present instance, and the spelling is stated 
to have been revised throughout, and modern 
equivalents employed where there ‘‘ seemed any 
doubt of the easy apprehension of old words.” 
This has not been done very thoroughly. 
** Truage,” ‘‘ dole,” ‘‘ stint,” ‘‘ warn,” for in- 
stance, should have been modernized as tribute, 
grief, stop, forbid, respectively, or explained in 
the notes. In the episode of the hermit (p. 167) 
haire has been deliciously revised into “ hair,” 
instead of hair-shirt. ‘‘ Helm” is printed on 
p. 65 for head, “a knight’s” for knights (p. 211), 
““have” for have said (p. 204), ‘* whose” for 
whom (p. 205), “he” for ye (p. 105). Such 
shortcomings are hardly excused by the frank 
disavowal, which is made in the introduction, 
of any pretension to an exact text. 


ANOTHER volume of the same remarkably 
cheap series contains the Religio Medici and 
other writings of Sir Thomas Browne, edited by 
Mr. J. A. Symonds. Mr. Symonds has prefixed 
a pleasant introduction. An edition of the 
Confessions of an English Opium- Eater and 
others of De Quincey’s writings, with an intro- 
ductory note by Mr. William Sharp, also belongs 
to the ‘‘ Camelot Classics.” —A translation into 
German of ‘The Opium-Easter,’ to which Mr. 
Garnett’s edition, published in ‘‘ The Parchment 
Library ” last year (Athen., No. 3015), has given 
rise, has been brought out by Mr. Lutz, of 
Stuttgart, under the title of Bekenntnisse eines 
Opiumessers, The translator, M. Ottmann, has 
gracefully dedicated his book to De Quincey’s sur- 
viving daughters. The translator has done his best 
to render De Quincey faithfully, and as a whole 
his work deserves praise, but he occasionally 
breaks down. For instance, ‘‘ An Etonian is 
always a gentleman ” is not translated by “ Die 
Etoner sind stets anstiindige Leute.” 


Brighton College Register, Part I., edited by 
H. J. Mathews, M.A., of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, and published by J. Farncombe, of Eastern 
Road, Brighton, gives the names, ages, and 
parentage of the first thousand boys admitted to 
the school, together with such other biographical 
details about them as the editor has been able 
to collect. The school was only opened in 1847, 
and hardly sufficient time has yet elapsed for 
many of its alumni to have become very famous 
in Church or State ; nevertheless, Mr. Mathews 
sets a good example in what was doubtless a 
labour of love to him, and he merits the thanks 
of his schoolfellows for the pains he has taken 
in compiling this register. 


We have received catalogues from Mr. Qua- 
ritch, who has not yet carried out his threat of 
removing from Piccadilly to Golden Square ; 
Messrs. Robson & Kerslake (containing an un- 
published riddle in Pope’s autograph) ; Mr. F. 





Edwards ; Mr. W. Hutt (chiefly first editions of 
modern poets) ; Messrs. Sotheran, of the Strand; 
Messrs. Pearson & Co. (an interesting catalogue) ; 
Mr. Hitchman, of Birmingham ; Messrs. Sotheran 
and Mr. Sutton, of Manchester. From Buenos 
Ayres comes a catalogue of the libraries of 
Messrs. Jacobsen & Co. It is creditable to the 
enterprise of the firm, and amusing as showing 
how much of modern Spanish literature consists 
of translations from the French. 


We have on our table Miscellaneous Papers 
relating to Indo-China, edited by R. Rost 
(Triibner), — The Satakas of Bhartrihari, trans- 
lated into English from the original Sanskrit 
by the Rev. B. Hale Wortham (Triibner),— The 
Annals of the Cakchiquels, by D. G. Brinton 
(Triibner),—To America and Back, by M. Jack- 
son(Simpkin),—Toryism and the Tory Democracy, 
by 8S. O’Grady (Chapman & Hall),— Psychiatry, 
a Clinical Treatise on Diseases of the Fore- Brain, 
Part I., by T. Meynert, M.D., translated by 
H. Sachs (Putnam),—The Vanity and Insanity 
of Genius, by K. Sanborn (New York, Coombes), 
—Instructions for Beginners in Photography, by 
B. Wyles (Scientific Publishing Company),— 
Handbook of Deductive Logic, by the Rev. D. 
Stewart (Simpkin),—Home Lesson Book to the 
New Explanatory Reader, Parts I. to IV. 
(Moffatt & Paige),—A Handy Book of Whist, 
by Major Tenace (Putnam), — The Industrial 
Question and the Question of Wages, by J. Schoen- 
hof (Putnam),— The Larger Life: Studies in 
Hinton’s Ethics, by C. Handon (Kegan Paul),— 
Scottish Philosophy, by A. Seth (Blackwood),— 
Muriel, by A. Edwards (Bevington),—Tales of 
Australia, by C. Rowcroft (Maxwell), — Her 
Martyrdom, by the Author of ‘ Diana's Discipline’ 
(Stevens),—.A Marriage of Love, by L. Halévy 
(Simpkin),—The Adventures of Five Spinsters in 
Norway, by Edith Rhodes (Maxwell),—IJndoor 
Paupers, by One of Them (Chatto & Windus),— 
The Last Days of the Consulate, from the French 
of M. Fauriel, edited by M. L. Lalanne (Low), 
—Our Town, by F. E. Emson (Bevington),— 
A Little Candle, by Letitia M‘Clinteck (Nelson), 
—Sweet Cicely ; or, Josiah Allen as a Politician, 
by Marietta Holley (Funk & Wagnall),—Loyally 
Loved, by Mrs. C. Garnett (‘Home Words’ Office), 
—A Hedge Fence, by Pansy (Nelson),—and The 
Homes of the Birds, by M. K. M. (Nelson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Biroat’s (M. J.) Eucharistic Life of Jesus Christ, translated 
by E. G. Varnish, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Fragments of Philo-Judzus, newly edited by J. R. Harris, 
4to. 12/6 cl. 

Shelford’s (L. E.) Twenty Years at St. Matthew’s, Upper 
Clapton, 1866-1886, a Record and Sermons, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Law. 

Thompson’s (E. F.) The Student’s Kent, an Abridgment of 

Kent’s Commentaries on American Law, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
History. 

Mackay’s (J.) History of the Burgh of Canongate, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, being an account by the 
Chinese Monk Fa Hien of his Travels in India and 
Ceylon, translated, &c., by J. Legge, sm. 4to. 10/6 bds, 

Skottowe’s (B. C.) Short History of Parliament, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Stubbs’s (W.) Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval 
and Modern History, &c., 8vo. 10/6 quarter bd. 

Science. 

Galloway's (W. B ) The Chalk and Flint Formation, 8vo, 2/6 
M‘Alpine’s (Prof. D.) Life Histories of Plants, roy. 16mo, 6/ 
General Literature. 

Badminton Library: Shooting, by Lord Walsingham and 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, Vol. 1, Field and Covert; Vol. 2, 
Moor and Marsh, cr. 8vo. 10/6 each, cl. 

Books fora Reference Library, First Series, 8vo. 2/6 c). 

Boucher’s (E.) A Statesman’s Love, 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 31/6 cl. 

Deane’s (M.) St. Briavels, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Hoey’s (Mrs. C.) The Lover’s Creed, a Novel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Lucy, or a Great Mistake, by Author of ‘ King Cophetua,’ 
8vo. 2/ ewd. 

MacA!pine’s (A.) Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Plunket’s (Hon. Frederica) Taken to Heart, 12mo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Kuhnert (E.): Daidalos, lm. 20. 
Mittheilungen d. Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, 
Vol, 11, Pt. 4, 12m. 
History. 
= (M.): Raoul Glaber, les Cing Livres de ses Histoires, 
fr, 50 





Philology. 
Bruhn (E.): Lucubrationum Euripidearum Capita Selecta 
2m. 80. . 


ce (F.): De Aeneassage von Naevius bis Vergilius 
m. 40, 


Gerber (A ) und Greef (A.): Lexicon Taciteum, Pt. 6, 3m. 69 
Isotae Nogarolae Veronensis Opera, ed. E. Abel, 2 vols. 
24m. : 
Porphyrii Opuscula Selecta, ed. A. Nauck, 8m. 
Preuner (A.): Bericht iiber Mythologie u. Kunstarchaeo. 
lugie, 1874-85, Pt. 1, 3m. 60. . 
Regnaud (P.): Essais de Linguistique Evolutionniste, 20fr, 
Schmidt (J. H. H.): Synonymik der Griechischen Sprache 
Vol. 4, 16m, } 
Schrader (O.): Linguistisch-Historische Forschungen zy 
Handelsgeschichte, Pt, 1, 8m. 
General Literature, 


Mendés (C.): Zo’har, 3fr. 50, 








THACKERAY'S ‘ PARIS SKETCH-BOOK.’ 

THERE has long been a mystery regarding 
the history of Thackeray’s ‘Paris Sketch- 
Book.’ Prefixed to the original edition in two 
volumes, published by Macrone in 1840, is a note 
by the author, in which he somewhat vaguely 
says that ‘‘ about half” the sketches had already 
appeared in ‘‘ various periodical works.” With 
the exception, however, of three—namely, ‘ Car. 
touche,’ ‘ Little Poinsinet,’ and ‘ The Story of 
Mary Ancel,’ which had been published in Fraser 
and the New Monthly—the original sources have 
not hitherto been traced, though the late Mr, 
Hotten has stated in oracular fashion that cer- 
tain chapters, apparently written in the form of 
letters from Paris, and constituting nearly one- 
half the collection, were “ originally addressed to 
a friend, the editor of a foreign journal, in which 
they first appeared.” The mystery is at last 
cleared up. Turning over the pages of a weekly 
paper published in New York in 1839, under 
the title of The Corsair, a Gazette of Literature, 
Art, Dramatic Criticism, &c., I have come upon 
the whole of these chapters in the form of 
letters signed ‘T. T.,” with the exception of 
the eighth and last, which bears the more 
familiar signature ‘‘M. A. T.” (Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh). They extend over the summer, and 
include one letter dated “Paris, Aug. 31,” 
which was not included in the Macrone repub- 
lication. Mr. Hotten had clearly stumbled 
on the secret, and with keen bibliopolic in- 
stincts had kept it to himself; for owing to 
the hard terms of our copyright law the author, 
by first publishing abroad, had forfeited his 
rights, which enabled Mr. Hotten to reprint 
without authority. This also doubtless explains 
the vagueness of Thackeray’s statement of the 
case. Those who desire to know exactly what 
were Thackeray’s contributions to the Corsair, 
including the uncollected letter, may do so by 
turning to a volume published by Mr. Hotten, 
under the title of ‘The Students’ Quarter ; or, 
Paris Five-and-Thirty Years Since,’ by the late 
W. M. Thackeray (1864?). The Corsair, which 
lived but a few months, was projected and 
edited by N. P. Willis, ‘‘ the penciller,” and his 
friend Dr. T. A. Porter. Thackeray, who had 
met Willis, had probably undertaken to act asa 
sort of Paris correspondent of the paper, the 
untimely end of which put an end to the en- 
gagement, and probably left him with some 
papers on hand which helped to fill out the 
two volumes. Thus the history of the ‘ Paris 
Sketch-Book’ becomes clear and simple. 
7. Bo. ke 





THE HEIDELBERG QUINCENTENARY. 
I 


Tue foundation of the University of Heidel- 
berg in 1386 may be said to be due to the 
great schism which divided the Church from 
1378 to 1416. At that time Germany refused 
allegiance to the French Pope at Avignon, and 
as the German students frequenting the Uni- 
versity of Paris were consequently exposed to 
excommunication and other troubles, the estab- 
lishment of a German university, quite inde 
pendent of that of Paris, became almost 4 
necessity. Rupert, the Elector Palatine, re- 
solved to open in his own city of Heidelberg 4 
refuge to the professors and students driven 
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from Paris, procured a Papal bull from Urban IV., 
the Roman Pontiff, invited one of the most 
eminent teachers of Paris, the Dutchman Mar- 
gilius, to organize the new school, and thus in 
1386 the first German university was established. 

During the fifteenth century the University 
of Heidelberg was a purely ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. All the professors were ecclesiastics, and 
though medicine and law were taught, the chief 
object of the university was the education of 
the clergy. Faithful to its origin, Heidelberg 
during this time remained a staunch adherent 
of the orthodox teaching of Rome, eschewing all 
heretical doctrines. 

The dawning Renaissance found here a cold 
welcome, and when in the sixteenth century 
the Reformation stirred Wittenberg and the 
whole of Germany, the University of Heidelberg 
resolutely refused to admit the new doctrines 
within its pale. All this time the Reformation 
gained ground among the people, and the con- 
sequence was that the number of students 
dwindled more and more. At last, in 1545, 
during the celebration of mass in the University 
Church of the Holy Ghost, the civil congrega- 
tion spontaneously intoned the German hymn 
“Rs ist das Heil uns Kommen her,” which was 
asort of watchword of the Reformers, and this 
gave the signal for the introduction of the Re- 
formed worship and doctrine in Heidelberg, to 
which the Elector formally consented. 

Nevertheless the university resisted for some 
ears, and continued to decay until the famous 
Elector Otto Heinrich secularized it, and gave it 
a Protestant character and a permanent endow- 
ment. Henceforth the University of Heidel- 
berg, like the whole Palatinate, reflects the sad 
history of the religious and political troubles 
which succeeded the Reformation and cul- 
minated in the disastrous Thirty Years’ War. 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Catholics held 
sway in succession, all equally bigoted, cruel, 
and unrelenting. Heretics were executed in 
the market-place of Heidelberg, teachers ex- 
pelled, doctrines proscribed, as one or the other 
faction triumphed. The wretched Frederick V., 
who through marrying Elizabeth, the daughter 
of James I. of England, was infected with the 
ambition of royal state, was tempted to accept 
the crown of Bohemia, and ended by losing not 
only his newly acquired kingdom, but also his 
ancestral Palatinate, which became a prey to all 
the horrors of war. Tilly took Heidelberg in 
1622. The university was deprived of her library, 
one of the most valuable in Europe, which was 
sent to Rome as a present to the Pope, and still 
forms part of the Vatican Library, with the ex- 
ception of about thirty Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts which Napoleon I. had carried to Paris, 
and which after 1815 were restored by the 
Allies to their original owners. After the cap- 
ture of Heidelberg in 1622 there was an end of 
the Protestant university. It was formally dis- 
solved in 1626 by Maximilian of Bavaria, re- 
organized in 1629 as a Catholic university, and 
handed over to the Jesuits. Four years later, 
when the Swedes took the town, the Protestants 
were restored, to be again expelled after the 
battle of Nérdlingen, when Heidelberg fell a 
second time into the hands of the Imperialists. 
When peace was at length concluded in 1648, 
and Carl Ludwig, the son of the expelled Elector 
Frederick V., was restored to a part of his here- 
ditary dominions, the country was reduced to a 
state of distress from which the long and beneficial 
reign of the enlightened Carl Ludwig could only 
partially redeem it. Yetthe university was once 
more re-established ; eminent teachers were 
summoned to Heidelberg, of whom Spanheim 
and Puffendorf are not forgotten yet. It 
seemed that a period of prosperity was to 
begin for the university and the country, when 
towards the end of the century disasters even 
greater than those of the Thirty Years’ War 
befell the unhappy land. Louis XIV. claimed 
the Palatinate, and to enforce his claim twice 
invaded the country, in 1689 and 1693. Then it 









was that the grand old castle of Heidelberg was 
wantonly destroyed and reduced to the state of 
ruin which we still behold. The whole Pala- 
tinate was laid waste; Heidelberg was utterly 
destroyed, the university, of course, perishing 
with the rest. The professors fled for their lives. 
They attempted to collect some of the students 
at Frankfort, where they opened courses of lec- 
tures. In 1698 they transferred the seat of the 
exiled university to the little town of Weinheim, 
between Darmstadt and Heidelberg. At length, 
in 1700, they returned to Heidelberg ; but the 
times were inauspicious. The War of the Spanish 
Succession, which broke out soon after, reduced 
the town of Heidelberg and the whole Palatinate 
to new distress. Even the Electors left their 
ruined land and removed to Diisseldorf, from 
which place they governed the Palatinate, like an 
outlying province, by delegates, intent only on 
extracting money for a luxurious and distant 
court. To intensify the evil a change of religion 
in the ruling house supervened. The new line of 
Electors (Neuburg) was Roman Catholic. With 
them the Jesuits returned. A counter-reforma- 
tion began in the town and university. Religious 
disputes between the rulers and the people filled 
the greater part of the eighteenth century. The 
university suffered accordingly and declined 
more and more. Finally, when the French 
Revolution broke out and the Republican armies 
invaded the Palatinate and confiscated all the 
estates which formed the endowments of the 
professors, the university died of inanition. 
After this total collapse the university was re- 
suscitated in 1803 by Carl Friedrich of Baden, 
and it is really from this second foundation that 
the uninterrupted course of prosperity of town 
and university dates. Surely on looking back at 
the chequered fortunes of the Palatinate and the 
University of Heidelberg during the 500 years 
of her existence, no one will be inclined to regret 
the past. One can only wonder by what energyand 
perseverance a population so tried and d 
by untold calamities has been able to cling 
to the soil and ever to renew the struggle for 
existence. One wonders how the Palatinate can 
be called in popular parlance ‘‘ Fréhlich Pfalz,” 
the merry Palatinate, and how it came about 
that at present it looks like a garden and is full 
of healthy, happy-looking, life-enjoying people. 
It is to a long peace, to the government of good 
laws, the progress of enlightenment and of edu- 
cation in all classes, fostered by the university 
and a goodly array of schools, and lastly to the 
fertile soil, the genial climate, the honest, good- 
natured, industrious population, that these bless- 
ings are due, which will for the future be a 
good warranty for the continuance of a “ Fréh- 
lich Pfalz.” W.L 








THE BOLEY HILL, 
Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W. 

In reply to Mr. Hall’s friendly letter in your 
last week's issue may I say a few words? 

The “district” of the Boley Hill community 
is, of course, that somewhat undefined area de- 
scribed by Hasted as giving its inhabitants the 
right to attend the Boley Hill court. If Mr. 
Hall, or any one else, can exactly define this 
area, I and others would be greatly obliged. 

I did not suggest in my letter ‘‘the apparent 
merging of the greater within the less”; on the 
contrary, I pointed out that the “later muni- 
cipal organization” absorbed the Boley Hill 
community, t. e., the less within the greater. 

If Mr. Hall can tell me where the Roman 
remains at Boley Hill are described I should be 
greatly indebted. The only mention of such a 
fact that I know is the somewhat vague and 
wholly unsatisfactory paragraph in the ‘ Kentish 
Traveller's Companion,’ 1779, p. 110, where it 
is stated: ‘‘From the many Roman urns and 
lachrymatories found on this spot there is no 
doubt but it was the burying- place of the 
Romans during the time of their being stationed 
at Rochester.” Even if it were proved that 
Roman remains have been found on the Boley 








Hill, if does not affect my conclusions on the 
Boley Hill community. The hill itself may 
have been—and to my mind Mr. Clarke, in his 
‘ Medizval Military Architecture,’ vol. ii. p. 406, 
proves that it was—anterior in construction to 
the community who settled upon it, named it, 
and made it famous. 

The suggestion as to the derivation of Boley 
from Birlie, Burlaw, I myself made in ‘ Primi- 
tive Folkmoots,’ p. 151, but was not satisfied with 
it. But if it is the correct derivation it is Scan- 
dinavian, not Celtic; see Atheneum for August 
2nd and August 9th, 1879. A correspondent of 
Notes and Queries, 3° §. xi. 47, points out that 
there is a spot in the east of London called Boley 
or Bulley Mead, which originally belonged to 
the Templars, and hence he concludes that 
Boley is derived from Beaulieu! But these and 
the others are guesses, and I hope Prof. Skeat 
or Prof. Hales will come to our aid. Can I in- 
duce the latter to restate his opinion expressed 
in a letter to me of December, 1885? The sub- 
ject is worth a little attention now that it is 
before the public, and a query of Mr. G, H. 
Kinahan in a recent letter to me is pregnant 
with suggestions : ‘‘ Why may not the Boley at 
Rochester be a Celtic word, the hill being after- 
wards occupied by a Celtic colony who had their 
own customs, laws, &c.?” in support of which 
theory Mr. Kinahan points out, inter alia, that 
some Celtic tombs near Kells were rifled by the 
Danes, and hence called ‘‘ Danes’ hills.” 

G. Laurence GoMME, 





Pyebirch, Eccleshall, Staffs. 
Wrru reference to Mr. Gomme’s remarks in 
your issue of the 24th ult., on distinct races 
living side by side in our municipal towns, I 
think I can give a case in point. Outside 
Shrewsbury, beyond the Severn, and at the 
foot of the Welsh Bridge, there is a suburb 
called Frankwell, written in the oldest docu- 
ments in which it is mentioned ‘‘ Fraunche- 
ville,” which has always been reputed a free 
town, beyond the jurisdiction of the burgesses 
of Shrewsbury, and of the merchant companies 
who had the monopoly of trade within the town, 
By Acts passed in the reigns of Henry IV. and 
Henry VL, no Welshman might hold lands 
within an English “ merchant town,” or become 
a burgess of it, or even buy and sell within it ; 
and even when these Acts fell into abeyance the 
race enmity between English and Welsh would 
make the Shrewsbury trading companies very 
chary of admitting any Welshman to their 
fellowship. Hence the “free town” without 
the walls became the resort of such Welshmen 
as embarked in trade with England. Within 
the memory of aged, but still living persons, it 
was inhabited almost wholly by a Welsh popula- 
tion, and Welsh, not English, was the language 
which visitors heard spoken as they passed 
through the streets. The Municipal Reform 
Act of 1835, by abolishing the exclusive rights 
of the trading companies, was, I suppose, the 
cause of the amalgamation of the two races, 
for the Welsh character of Frankwell has now 
almost, if not quite disappeared. The name 
of ** D. Lloyd ap Roger, 1623,” on an old house, 
and the still remembered site of St. Cadogan’s 
Chapel (pulled down before the civil wars), are 
relics of the old state of things, and the privi- 
leges of the ‘‘ free town” are not yet forgotten. 
Any supposed slight to Frankwell still arouses 
the old watchword, ‘‘ Frankwell, maintain your 
rights !” which in 1821, when the population 
was still Welsh, was used to incite resistance to 
a newly passed street Act, under which the 
Corporation proposed to cleanse the streets of 
the suburb as well as of the borough itself. The 
natives of Frankwell (then still Welshmen) 
asserted their right to do their own scavenging 
(or leave it undone), and shouting their war 
cry they assembled in the streets, fell upon the 
dustmen of the Corporation, overturned their 
carts, and drove them back over the bridge. 
You will, perhaps, think that the late date to 
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which the distinction of races was preserved in 
this case makes the particulars I have related 
worth recording in the Atheneum. 

CuartottTe 8S. Burne. 








MR. RYE’3 HAPPING INSCRIPTIONS. 


I aM rather surprised to see that your reviewer 
says I have ‘‘ misread the Latin inscriptions 
wherever there is room for mistake.” There are 
forty-three Latin inscriptions in this part, and 
among those collected by me he can only point 
out two silly printers’ errors, which occur within 
two lines of one another, and no doubt arose 
during the resetting a piece of “pie.” Surely 
he does not seriously accuse me of not knowing 
better than to read ‘ anno domino,” when “anno 
domini” occurs two lines before. 

As to the error in Stodagh’s inscription, now 
lost, it is none of mine, being quoted by me from 
Blomefield, and was no doubt a similar printer's 
slip. Like Mr. Wheatley in his letter to you in 
the same issue, I must protest against these 
captious criticisms, as tending to discourage 
those who find time for the drudgery of hard 
work, in this instance collecting 2,009 inscrip- 
tions. It is easier to criticize than to collect. 
As to the sneer about my subscribers having to 
“ pay liberally ” for my Norfolk issues, I can only 
say that they have not lost me /ess than 100l. a 
year for some years. Watter Rye. 


*,* All we can say is that we dealt with the 
inscriptions as leniently as we could. 








GOETHE'S TESTIMONIAL TO CARLYLE FOR THE 
CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Newe Freie Presse, in the account which 
it gives of the inaugural meeting of the English 
Goethe Society and of the address on Goethe and 
Carlyle delivered by Prof. Max Miiller, pub- 
lishes a curious document, namely, a testimonial 
which Goethe gave to Carlyle when the latter 
thought of offering himself as a candidate for 
the professorship of moral philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. This testimonial 
has never been published before in its complete- 
ness, and the professor introduces it with the 
following words : “ I may add here a small paper 
of Goethe’s, which possesses a peculiar interest. 
Carlyle in 1827 was thinking of standing for a 
professorship of moral philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. Ina letter to Mrs. Carlyle, 
dated January, 1827, he mentions his ‘ writing 
to all the four winds in quest of recommenda- 
tions, to Goethe, to Irving, to Buller, to Brewster, 
&c.’ It is a recognized, though certainly most 
objectionable custom in England that candi- 
dates for professorships may ask their friends for 
testimonials, in which all that can possibly be 
said in favour of a given candidate is put down 
with the most naive unconcern. The candidate 
has to get these testimonials printed without a 
blush, and on the strength of such testimonials 
the election is supposed to be made. Publicity 
has its advantages, and it is better, perhaps, 
than the private letters which in other coun- 
tries are addressed on such occasions to ministers, 
ministerial secretaries, or professorial con- 
federates. But the system is nevertheless very 
degrading, both to the recipient and to the 
writer of such testimonials, and there is every 
prospect that in future the election to acade- 
mical chairs will be confided to committees of 
competent, conscientious, and perfectly inde- 
pendent men, to whom the interests of their 
university are dearer than those of their friends 
or pupils, and who in the fulfilment of their duty 
are not likely to be moved by the foul language 
of disappointed candidates or the intrigues of 
their friends and relations. Goethe evidently 
did not quite know what he was asked to do, 
and what kind of testimonial Carlyle required of 
him. In spite of all that has been said against 
him, Goethe was a thoroughly honest fellow 
(eine ehrliche deutsche Haut), and one sees how 
hard he tried in every possible way to fulfil 





Carlyle’s wish and yet to do no violence to his 
conscience. He knew Carlyle only as an 
assiduous student of German literature. How 
was he, on the strength of that, to testify to his 
fitness for a chair of moral philosophy? His 
testimonial will speak for itself. There can be 
no doubt that it must have bewildered the 
electors.” 


An Herrn Carlyle nach Edinburgh. 
Weimar, den 17 Marz, 1828. 

Wahre Ueberzeugung geht vom Herzen aus; das 
Gemiith, der eigentliche Sitz des Gewissens richtet 
iiber das Zuliissige und Unzulissige weit sicherer als 
der Verstand, der gar manches einsehen und be- 
stimmen wird, ohne den rechten Puvkt zu treffen. 

Ein wohlwollender, auf sich selbst merkender 
Charakter, der sich selbst zu ehren, mit sich selbst 
in Frieden zu leben wiinschte und doch so manche 
Unvollkommenheit, die sein Inneres verwirret, 
empfinden muss, manchen Fehler zu bedauern hat, 
der die Person nach aussen compromittirt, wodurch 
er sich dann nach beiden Seiten beunruhigt und 
bestritten findet, wird sich von diesen Beschwer- 
nissen auf alle Weise zu befreyen suchen. 

Sind nun aber diese Misshelligkeiten in treuer 
Beharrlichkeit durchgefochten, hat der Mensch 
erkannt, dass man sich von Leiden und Dulden nur 
durch ein Streben und Thun zu erholen vermag, 
dass fiir den Mangel ein Verdienst (sind vielleicht 
Verdienst und Ersatz zu vertauschen?), fiir den 
Fehler ein Ersatz zu suchen und zu finden sey ; so 
fiihlt er sich behaglich als einen neuen Menschen ! 

Dann aber driingt ihn sogleich eine angeborene 
Giite gleiche Miihe, gleiche Beschwerden zu 
erleichtern, zu ersparen, seine Mitlebenden iiber die 
innere Natur, tiber die fiussere Welt aufzukliren, 
zu zeigen, woher die Widerspriiche kommen, wie 
sie zu vermeiden und auszugleichen sind. Dabey 
aber gesteht er, dass dem allen ungeachtet im Laufe 
des Lebens sowohl Aeusseres als Inneres unabliissig 
im Conflikt befangen bleibe, und wie man sich 
deshalb riisten miisse tiiglich solchen Kampf wieder- 
holt zu bestehen. 

Wie sich nun ohne Anmassung behaupten liisst, 
dass die deutsche Literatur in diesem humanen 
Bezug viel geleistet hat, dass durch sie eine sittlich 
psychologische Richtung durchgeht, nicht in ascetis- 
cher Aengstlichkeit, sondern eine freye naturgemisse 
Bildung und heitere Gesetzlichkeit einleitend ; so 
habe ich Herrn Carlyles bewunderungswiirdig tiefes 
Studium der deutschen Literatur mit Vergniigen su 
beobachten gehabt und mit Antheil bemerkt, wie er 
nicht allein das Schéne und Menschliche, Gute und 
Grosse bey uns zu finden gewusst, sondern auch 
yon dem Seinigen reichlich heriibergetragen und uns 
mit den Schitzen seines Gemiiths begabt hat. Man 
muss ihm ein klares Urtheil tiber unsere iisthetisch 
sittlichen Schriftsteller zugestehen und zugleich 
eigene Ansichten, wodurch er an den Tag gibt, dass 
er auf einem originalen Grund beruhe und aus sich 
selbst die Erfordernisse des Guten und Schodnen zu 
entwickeln das Vermégen habe. 

In diesem Sinne darf ich ihn wohl fiireinen Mann 
halten, der eine Lehrstelle der Moral mit Einfalt 
und Reinheit, mit Wirkung und Einfluss bekleiden 
werde, indem er nach eigen gebildeter Denkweise, 
nach angebornen Fihigkeiten und erworbenen 
Kenntnissen, die ihm anvertraute Jugend iiber ihre 
wahrhaften Pflichten aufkliren, Einleitung und 
Antrieb der Gemiither zu sittlicher Thitigkeit sich 
zum Augenmerk nehmen und sie dadurch einer re- 
ligidsen Vollendung unablissig zufiihren werde. 

Dem Vorstehenden darf man wohl nunmehr 
einige Erfahrungsbetrachtungen hinzufiigen. 

Ueber das Princip, woraus die Sittlichkeit abzu- 
leiten sey, hat man sich nie vollkommen vereinigen 
k6nnen. Einige haben den Eigennutzals Triebfeder 
aller sittlichen Handlungen angenommen, andere 
wollen den Trieb nach Wohlbehagen, nach Gliick- 
seligkeit als einzig wirksam finden, wieder andere 
setzen das apodiktische Pflichtgebot oben an, und 
keine dieser Voraussetzungen konnte allgemein 
anerkannt werden; man musste es zuletzt am 
gerathensten finden, aus dem ganzen Complex der 
gesunden menschlichen Natur das Sittliche so wie 
das Schone zu entwickeln. 

In Deutschland hatten wir schon vor sechzig 
Jahren das Beyspiel eines gliicklichen Gelingens 
der Art. Unser Gellert, welcher keine Anspriiche 
mackte ein Philosoph vom Fach zu seyn, aber als 
ein grundguter, sittlicher und verstindiger Mann 
durchaus anerkannt werden musste, las in Leipzig 
unter dem groéssten Zulauf eine héchst reine, ruhige, 
verstindige und verstindliche Sittenlehre mit 
grossem Beyfall und mit dem besten Erfolg; sie 
war dem Bediirfnisse seiner Zeit gemi&ss und 
wurde erst spat durch den Druck bekannt. 

Die Meynungen eines Philosophen greifen sehr 
oft nicht in die Zeit ein, aber ein verstindiger 
wohlwollender Mann, frey von vorgefassten Be- 
griffen, umsichtig auf das, was eben seiner Zeit Noth 
thut, wird von seinen Gefiihlen, Erfahrungen und 





Kenntnissen gerade dasjenige mittheilen, wag in 
der Epoche, wo er auftritt, die Jugend sicher und 
folgerecht in das geschiiftliche und thatforderndg 
Leben hineinfiihrt, J. W. GOETHE, 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Lowett has enjoyed his visit to 
England this season so much that he talks 
of returning next spring. 


Mr. Frank Harris has succeeded Mr, 
Escott as the editor of the Fortnightly. 


Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, M.P., Dr. W. H, 
Russell, Mr. Edmund Yates, and Major A, 
Griffiths have joined the National Associa- 
tion of Journalists. 


Epna LyAatt, author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘We 
Two,’ ‘In the Golden Days,’ &c., and known 
to her many friends as Miss Bayly, is at 
present on a tour in Norway. The novel 
upon which she has been engaged must 
wait the author’s return before it can be 
finished. 


Mr. Srantey Lane-Poote will start this 
month for St. Petersburg, where he intends 
to make a detailed examination of the 
Oriental coins preserved in the collections 
of the Hermitage and other museums, for 
the corpus of Mohammedan coins which he 
is preparing for the Oxford University Press 
under the title of ‘Fasti Arabici.’ He will 
return by way of Constantinople, where 
there are some private collections to be 
studied, besides the Turkish official series, 
and where he expects to collect further 
materials for the ‘ Life of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe,’ which has been confided to him 
by the Canning family, and will be pub- 
lished, we believe, by Messrs. Longman. 


For some time back Mr. Barnett Smith 
has been engaged in preparing for Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons a ‘Life of Her Majesty 
the Queen.’ The work is being compiled 
from all available sources, and will be issued 
next month in one volume of about 400 
pages. It will be illustrated by several 
steel portraits. 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
intend to publish a dictionary of Middle 
English, by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, of 
Wadham College. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Miss 
Mary Cecil Hay, the well-known novelist, 
who died on July 24th after a long ill 
ness. Her first novel, ‘Hidden Perils,’ 
was issued in 1872 by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, who published all her subsequent 
works, ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,’ ‘ Nora’s 
Love Test,’ ‘ Victor and Vanquished,’ and 
several more. During the spring and 
summer she was able to correct the proofs 
of another novel, called ‘A Wicked Gizl,’ 
which will be issued before long. She was 
an excellent and charitable woman who 
worked exceedingly hard. 


Tue annual meeting of the Record Society 
has just been held in Manchester under the 
presidentship of Mr. Chancellor Christie. 
The report announces as in progress, 
amongst other works, an account of the 
MSS. referring to Lancashire and Cheshire 
existing in the public libraries in those 
counties, and a diary of the civil war in 
Cheshire. The latter is expected shortly to 
be in the hands of the printers. The finan- 
cial position of the society is satisfactory. 
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~ Mr. Joun Heywoop, of Manchester, has 
in preparation a new edition of Baines’s 
‘History of Lancashire,’ which he will issue 
in parts. The first part is expected to be 
ready in October. Mr. James Croston, 
F.8.A., the author of a number of well- 
known Lancashire books, will be the editor. 
When completed the work will form three 
quarto volumes. The last edition, which 
was published about sixteen years ago, has 
been for some time out of print. 


Tur death is announced of Mr. John 
C. Moore, editor of the Lowell Times. The 
deceased, who was the son of a Glasgow 
publisher, was born in 1814. He published 
in this country a humorous Scotch story, 
entitled ‘ Matthew Moreland the Moleman.’ 
Mr. Moore emigrated to America in 1843. 
His first journalistic work was the reporting 
of Daniel Webster’s oration at the comple- 
tion of the Bunker Hill monument. For 
some years he edited the Boston Journal. 


M. Amé Vinerrinter, the librarian of 
Lyons, has discovered in the Bibliothéque 
de la Ville of that city a copy of ‘ Hippo- 
cratis Epidemiorum Liber Sextus,’ Haganoz, 
1532, 4to., containing manuscript annota- 
tions, in Latin and Greek, from the hand of 
Rabelais. 


Tue New York Nation says that the pub- 
lishers of a newspaper in the States having 
a very large circulation offered half a dozen 

rizes of considerable value for stories for 
Sion and girls, at the same time promising 
to pay for such as were fitted for its columns, 
although they failed of winning any of the 
prizes. In response to this invitation nearly 
5,500 manuscripts were received within the 
course of a few months. Most of the stories 
received were hopelessly poor. Some, how- 
ever, adds the Wation, 
“were so extraordinarily bad that, but for cer- 
tain internal evidences of sincerity, it would be 
difficult to believe they were not sent in jest. 
Now the combination of dense ignorance with 
perfect self-confidence is not rare, but this is 
not precisely true of these persons. They have 
apparently received just enough knowledge to 
completely paralyze the judgment, in this direc- 
tion at least. It is this mental condition (which, 
we fear, our educational system is producing in 
great numbers of our people) that almost makes 
us sigh for the old times when nearly every man 
in our villages and towns could discuss intel- 
ligently the religious and political questions of 
the day, but would rather mow a ten-acre lot 
than put pen to paper.” 


Tue Convention of the American Library 
Association, just held at Milwaukee, says 
the same journal, has repeated the experi- 
ence of all its predecessors :— 


“There were too many papers to be read, 
too many projects to be discussed, although the 
programme had seemed unusually short, and 
the librarians, almost without exception, have 
the habit of expressing themselves concisely and 
to the point. The most important business done 
—indeed, the most important step ever taken 
by the Association, with the exception of the 
co-operation in ‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature ’—was the establishment of ‘The 
A. L. A. Publishing Section,’ a society within a 
society, designed to further just such co-opera- 
tive work. It is intended to be carried on like 
the English publishing societies—as the Index, 
the Camden, the Cavendish—receiving annual 
subscriptions, and issuing volumes which will be 
a fair equivalent. It is hoped that many will 
join who have experienced the value of Poole’s 
Index, that some will subscribe from a desire 








to help on a good eng ee particularly that 


libraries will take part, because it is intended 
to make the long-talked-of experiment of co- 
operative cataloguing, and try if for the waste 
of doing over the same work in hundreds of 
libraries cannot be substituted a method of 
doing it once for all. The success of any such 
experiment is by no means assured. Even the 
most sanguine have their doubts; but the 
benefits, taking the whole country into account, 
would in the long run be so enormous that it is 
worth while to risk a little in making the trial. 
One thing is certain—that the chance of suc- 
ceeding will be greatly increased if the body of 
associates is large. This is a work that cannot 
be well carried on upon a very small scale. 
Therefore, if any library has the least interest 
and faith in the matter, it should join the 
Section at once, and not postpone its adhesion 
to see whether the scheme works. The con- 
stitution and organization of the new Section 
will appear in the full report of the proceedings 
of the Association which is published in the 
Library Journal, and no doubt circulars of in- 
formation will be shortly issued, as a preliminary 
subscription of one dollar was taken up to cover 
such expenses.” 

A susscripTion has been set on foot for 
the preservation of Theodore Parker’s grave 
at Florence, which is now in a dilapidated 
condition. Mr. B. F. Underwood, of Boston, 
Mass., receives subscriptions, and amongst 
those who have already subscribed are M. 
Renan, Dr. James Martineau, Mr. F. W. 
Newman, and M. Paul Bert. 

Dr. WitkeEN, of Berlin, will bring out in 
the Zransactions of the Berlin Academy a 
full report on the great papyri in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, at Paris, and 
Berlin. 

Mr. J. E. Harrie has in the press an 
Elizabethan treatise on the management of 
the sparrow-hawk and goshawk, which has 
not hitherto been printed, and which has 
been transcribed and edited by Mr. Harting 
from the original MS. The editor has added 
a glossary to explain the technical and 
obsolete terms used by falconers, and an 
introduction which embodies a review of 
the early English literature of falconry. 
The volume, a small quarto with two fac- 
simile pages, is entitled ‘A Perfect Booke 
for Kepinge Sparhaukes and Goshaukes,’ 
1575. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Coffee: its Cultivation and Profit. 

Arnold. (Whittingham & Co.) 
Tus is a book written by a planter for 
would-be planters, on a subject which has 
been treated again and again by practical 
men, among whom the author is clearly to 
be classed. Of two points there can be 
little doubt—the author knows a great 
deal about coffee, and he delights in his 
theme. Indeed, he becomes quite enthu- 
siastic sometimes about the beauties of the 
plant or the countries it grows in; and it is 
almost amusing to observe how the man of 
imagination has to be kept in check by his 
alter ego, the man of business. 

As a handbook for young planters, how- 
ever, the work has its faults, and is not 
altogether so valuable as may appear to 
the inexperienced reader at first sight. Its 
worth consists rather in that it —= 80 
much than in that it teaches about 
coffee. We do not mean to imply that the 


By Lester 





book should be avoided by those who seek 
information about the details of planting ; 
the chapters on ‘ Labour,” “ Purchase,” 
“« Forest-clearings,” ‘‘ Buildings,”’ “‘ Roads,” 
“Pulping,” &c., are undoubtedly worth 
reading, and show that the writer knows 
what he is writing about, and, what is 
more, that he can express his meaning in 
clear, forcible planter’s English. It is 
in places where knowledge is wanted of 
a kind different from simple ‘‘ practical” 
acquaintance with coffee planting that the 
book exhibits shortcomings; and the neces- 
sity for this knowledge is not done away 
with by either ignoring or depreciating it. 

‘To botanists Coffea Arabica is a species 
coming under the class Pentandria Monogynia 
of Linnzeus, and the family Rubiacee, though by 
some it is placed among the Cinchonacee, with 
a good show of reason ; but this botanical quibble 
matters little.” 

This reads like the words of one who is not 
an authority writing a little too much as 
one who is. The following passage speaks 
the mind of the ‘ practical planter” indeed: 

** Planters, as a rule, scorn laboratory tests, 
preferring to judge by rule of thumb in their 
selection of garden sites.” 

What is this “ rule of thumb” knowledge, 
however, if not accurate ? 

The chapter on “ Shade” contains some 
sensible and well-written hints, based evi- 
dently on “practical experience”; but it 
might have been far more valuable had the 
author shown that he understands more 
about the coffee tree—if he had the sort of 
knowledge, for instance, which could be 
gained by a training in elementary vege- 
table physiology. 

Chap. xii., dealing with the enemies of 
coffee, shows clearly that much has yet to 
be done before success is attained in teaching 
planters what they should know about the 
plants they cultivate. The following is 
gravely quoted on p. 123 :— 

*‘In former years, if one looked at the back 

of a healthy coffee-leaf, he could see with the 
naked eye the tiny mouths along the midrib, 
wide open, sucking in the humus arising from 
the weeds. Look at a leaf now, and all that 
can be seen are a few knots. The humus was 
kept up in dry weather by the fall of dew at 
night.” 
Of course Mr. Arnold did not write this 
nonsense; but why did he quote it, and 
quoting it why did he not correct the 
glaring mistakes in it? 

The section which refers to the “ Coffee 
Leaf-Disease,” due to the ravages of the 
fungus Hemileia vastatriz, again shows 
points of weakness. The whole question 
of coffee leaf-disease is, in fact, inade- 
quately dealt with, and is either misunder- 
stood, or not clearly or fairly stated. This 
appears to be due to the writer not having 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
coffee tree and its enemies, such as an 
acquaintance with elementary biology would 
furnish. 

If a doctor carefully investigates an in- 
fected area, and conclusively shows in what 
the infection consists, how it spreads, and 
how it accomplishes its work of destruction ; 
and if he further proves that a certain time 
is occupied in the propagation of the in- 
fecting agent, and that if this agent (a 
tangible, though small organism) is removed 
or destroyed the disease is also removed or 
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destroyed, then he has clearly stated his 


art of the case. If he then shows 
how to destroy the cause of the disease, 
and thereby ‘‘cures” the patient, his 
work as a doctor is concluded. If in- 
fection is repeated — the patient having 
again been exposed to the agent causing 
the disease—then it is obvious that a ques- 
tion arises which is not, strictly speaking, 
within the province of the doctor. This 
question is, whether it is possible for the 
community concerned to undertake and 
carry out the enormous work of not only 
removing the infective agent from each 
patient, but of also isolating the individual 
patients from the danger of reinfection. 

Clearly, in the case here referred to, it 
becomes a matter of expense—the coffee 
tree is the patient, the fungus (thoroughly 
understood and easily destroyed) is the 
disease-causing agent. The factors which 
determine how far the planters can go 
towards removing the lh distributed in- 
fective agents are of several kinds, the price 
of coffee, the cost of labour and materials, 
the time, and the area to be worked over 
being the chief items. It has been shown 
to be perfectly easy to ‘‘cure” a single 
coffee tree, or even a number of trees, so 
long as they are kept apart and guarded 
from reinfection; as soon as the area be- 
comes larger, however, the question of 
feasibility resolves itself simply into one 
of expense. It is not impossible to remove 
the fungus from large areas of coffee and 
to guard them from reinfection; but if the 
planter declares “it will not pay,” then 
obviously the matter is decided on other 
grounds. 

Take another illustration. If a gardener 
informs his master that the weeds are 
destroying the plants in a certain area by 
competing too successfully with them, it is 
clear at first sight that all would blame the 
master who did not go to the expense of 
eradicating the weeds ; but what if the master 
found that the weeds were so small and so 
numerous in relation to their prey, and that 
the area was so large or labour so dear, and 
so on, that it would not pay to eradicate them ? 
The fungus of the coffee leaf-disease was 
thoroughly investigated, and its life-history 
described so clearly that every thoughtful 
man was able to see in what the remedy 
consisted. The question, Is it feasible or 
would it pay to destroy the fungus on the 
immense scale necessary? is obviously one 
for the planters themselves to answer. 

Such books as the one we are reviewing 
show how important it is (and it will be more 
so in the future) for would-be planters to 
learn more of the plants they are to culti- 
vate and of plant-life generally. It will yet 
come to be recognized widely that planters 
and foresters are utterly unfit to cope with 
the problems presented to them daily until 
they have had a suitable training in ele- 
mentary vegetable physiology; and the same 
is true of farmers and gardeners and all 
those who have to do with plants on a large 
scale. At present, unfortunately, this truth 
is only perceived in all its bearings by a 
few of the more far-sighted. Those who 
have observed planters at their work are 
aware how much they learn by direct 
contact with Nature, and how much more 
they would know had they been properly 
trained in the rudiments of the science on 











which so much (for them) depends. The 
waste of time alone is terrible. One meets 
with old men who have only just really 
grasped the importance of oxygen to the 
roots of a plant or of light to its leaves. 
They have learnt these facts as bare facts at 
an enormous sacrifice ; had they been taught 
them earlier and shown what other truths 
depend on them, and what other truths they 
depend on, how much further might these 
veterans not have proceeded ! 

“Rule of thumb” may be all very well, 
and we by no means deprecate “ practical 
knowledge ” if it means truth won by direct 
contact with Nature; but it is too slow and 
too expensive in the long run, and the day 
must come when planters will learn that the 
kind of knowledge which their coolies ac- 
quire can be improved upon vastly, with 
corresponding advantages to their profession 
and pockets. 








Chemical Equilibrium the Result of the Dissi- 
pation of Energy. By G. D. Liveing, M.A., 
F.R.S8. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.; 
London, Bell & Sons.)—This admirable essay 
embodies the substance of a short course of lec- 
tures delivered by Prof. Liveing in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. He starts from the well- 
known doctrine that there is in nature a constant 
tendency for energy to assume such forms and 
to become so distributed that it is no longer 
available for mechanical work. The application 
of this mechanical principle to the laws of heat 
is understood by all physicists, but its application 
to chemical phenomena is not so generally recog- 
nized. Yet we seem to have in the principle 
of the degradation and dissipation of energy just 
as sufficient a cause for determining the con- 
ditions of chemical equilibrium as for ascertain- 
ing those of mechanical equilibrium. The sub- 
ject of chemical equilibrium has of late years 
engaged the attention of many able investigators, 
notably Pfaundler and Lemoine on the Con- 
tinent and Willard Gibbs in America. It has 
also been clearly presented to English students 
in Mr. Pattison Muir’s recent writings. The 
subject, however, is one with which the aver- 
age chemical student finds it rather difficult to 
grapple: it has been discussed by some writers, 
notably by Gibbs, in too abstract a form to be 
grasped by those who are not mathematicians. 
Prof. Liveing has, therefore, rendered a great 
service to students of chemistry by putting be- 
fore them an exposition of the subject in its 
concrete aspect, by divesting it of mathematical 
symbols and illustrating it by familiar chemical 
reactions. He has adopted in his treatment of 
the subject the kinetic theory of gases; but it 
is to be remembered that the application of the 
principle of the dissipation of energy to explain 
chemical equilibrium is in no way dependent on 
any particular theory of the constitution of the 
elements. 


The World’s Lumber Room: a Gossip about 
some of its Contents. By Selina Gaye. (Cassell 
& Co.)—Under this fanciful title the writer dis- 
courses pleasantly on the origin of dust and other 
refuse, and on the many ways in which it is dis- 
posed of, whether by nature or by man. Such 
natural agents as wind and water, frost and fire, 
are ever at work in destroying the surface of the 
land and transporting the resulting detritus. 
Worms ‘and other organic agents are also busy 
in the work of soil making. Much of this detrital 
matter—or ‘‘ Nature’s dust,” as the writer terms 
it—supplies the elements of growth to living 
structures, vegetables, for instance, deriving 
their mineral constituents from the soil on 
which they grow. Again, molluscs, corals, and 
other marine organisms build up their hard 
shells and skeletons from the mineral matter 
dissolved in the medium in which they live. 
Thus the reader of ‘The World’s Lumber Room’ 








is introduced to many of the leading facts ang 
principles in geology, botany, and zoology. More. 
over, the production and utilization of wast 
products in chemical and other manufactureg 
are subjects that come in for due discussion, 
Indeed, the book contains much more informa. 
tion than the subject might at first be thought 
capable of yielding. It is pleasant to be able to 
add that this information is conveyed not only 
attractively, but with due regard to accuracy—g 
feature in which the book contrasts favourably 
with many popular writings on scientific topics, 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 
Durham, Aug. 2, 1886, 

I HasTEN to correct a paragraph in my letter 
of last week on the fauna of Palestine. I fing 
that Dr. Merrill is perfectly accurate in extend. 
ing the range of the coney, Hyrax syriacus, to 
the Lebanon. 

Prof. W. K. Parker informs me that he hag 
received embryos of the coney from females 
brought to Dr. Van Dyck, of Beyrout, who 
forwarded them to him. I must apologize to 
my friend Dr. Merrill for having apparently 
cast doubt upon his accuracy, arising from the 
fact that on three occasions coneys promised me 
from the Lebanon proved to be ichneumons. 

H. B. Tristram, 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Ir will be remembered that Dr. J. Palisa 
discovered two small planets at Vienna on the 
31st of March. The first of these, which reckons 
in a general list as No. 254, has been named 
Augusta. 

Most—we had almost written all—persous 
interested in the history of astronomy are aware 
that Halley was the first to predict with confi- 
dence the return of a comet (in reference to the 
one observed in 1682, which after its subsequent 
return was called by the name of the scientific 
prophet), and that the first person who witnessed 
the fulfilment of the prediction was Palizsch, a 
farmer of Prohlis, near Dresden, who noticed 
the comet on Christmas Day, 1758, nearly a 
month before any one else. There are, however, 
probably some who are not aware of the mistake 
made by Sir John Herschel in the ‘Outlines’ in 
asserting by implication that Palizsch made this 
discovery without the aid of a telescope, and, 
seeing the comet in this way, anticipated all the 
astronomers ‘‘ who, armed with their telescopes, 
were anxiously watching its return.” The fact 
is that Palizsch was himself one of these 
“armed” watchers, and, though not a profes- 
sional, was an amateur astronomer, provided 
with a telescope of 8 ft. focal length. Sir John 
Herschel, however, did not develope this mistake 
out of his own internal consciousness ; it is de- 
rived (see a letter by Mr. Lynn in the Observatory 
for the present month) from an account given in 
the ‘ Histoire de I’ Académie Royale des Sciences’ 
for 1759, the writer of which supposes that 
Palizsch observed the comet ‘‘d la vue simple,’ 
aided by a remarkably piercing sight and the 
superiority of the atmosphere in Saxony over 
that at Paris. At the latter place it was not 
seen until the 2lst of January, when it was 
detected by Messier, who, at the desire of De 
VIsle, kept the discovery a secret for more than 
two months, before which time the comet had 
been seen (on the 27th of March) at Lisbon and 
at Bologna. It was not detected in England 
until the 30th of April, when it was seen by 
Dr. Bevis in London and Mr. Munckley at 
Hampstead, neither of whom, however, could 
succeed (on account of the unfavourable state 
of the sky) in making an observation until the 
following night, the 1st of May, when the comet 
was also observed at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, by Dr. Bradley. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the latter, who usually sent his 
observations of comets to the Royal Society to 
be printed in the Philosophical Transactions, did 
not do so with those which he made of 
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comet; and for the preservation of his first 
observation of it on the Ist of May we are 
indebted to the circumstance that its result was 
communicated in a letter to Lalande, and thereby 
rinted in the Memoirs of the French Academy. 
Possibly the omission to print this and his other 
observations of the comet in question elsewhere 
was due to the ill health with which Bradley is 
known to have been from time to time afflicted 
during the last two or three years of his life. 

Of the three new comets which have been dis- 
covered this year by Mr. W. R. Brooks, of Red 
House Observatory, Phelps, N.Y., the third, 
frst seen by him on the 22nd of May, turns out 
to be moving in an elliptic orbit of short period. 
From the calculations of Dr. S. Oppenheim, of 
Vienna, it appears that this amounts to almost 
exactly nine years in length ; and as the comet 
passed its perihelion on the 7th of June, another 
return may be expected in the summer of 1895. 
The last observation which has been published 
was made by M. Charlois at the Nice Obser- 
yatory on the evening of the 1st of July. Its 
result has been included in the normal places 
on which Dr. S. Oppenheim has based his final 
calculations. 

We have received the number of the Memorie 
ddla Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for June, 
containing the details of Prof. Tacchini’s obser- 
yations of the solar phenomena at Rome during 
the first half of the present year. An abstract 
of the most interesting general results of these, 
from a communication made by him to the 
Comptes Rendus, was given in our ‘‘ Notes” for 
last week, 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the American Naturalist for June Prof. 
Mason calls attention to the additional light 
thrown upon a form of stone implement often 
labelled in museums “‘ paint-cup,” but really a 
baking-pan, by five specimens of it in a collec- 
tion sent to the National Museum at Washington 
by Lieut. Ray, of the United States army, illus- 
trating the aboriginal industries of the Hupa 
Indians of California. They are of a very irre- 
gular oval outline, 3} to 6% inches long, 24 to 54 
wide, to 1} high, and with one exception (of 
schist) } to 1 inch thick, They were used in 
cooking bread made of acorn meal, and would 
each hold ‘‘enough meal to bake a good-sized 
corn cake, with brown crust all around.” 

Mr. Wm. P. Blake, of Phcenix, Arizona, a 
city of 5,000 inhabitants, upon ‘‘ ground which 
was formerly densely occupied by a race pre- 
sumably extinct, unless it finds representation 
in the Pimos and Maricopas of to-day,” writes 
to the same journal for May on the aboriginal 
stone axe, which is the most abundant amongst 
the relics turned up by the plough: “ The 
groove or channel for the withe or thong of raw 
hide for the handle is generally deep and left 
somewhat rough in surface, while the rest of the 
axe is ground smooth and polished. This groove 
extends across the top of the axe and down the 
two sides, but not across the bottom or under 
edge, which is left straight and is ground smooth.” 
The weight of the axes seldom exceeds three 
pounds, and the length eight to ten inches. The 
cutting edges are all formed with great care, 
curved, and carefully ground into shape. 

The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia has undertaken the preparation of 
an archeological map to comprise the valleys 
of the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers, show- 
ing the location of all the principal remains 
attributed to the Indian tribes who formerly 
occupied these regions, including the contiguous 
portions of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware. and Maryland. 

Prof. Otis T. Mason, in his account of the 
progress of anthropology in the year 1885, con- 
tained in the Smithsonian Report, remarks that 
the chronicle for the year contains a few general 
Works and a vast number of special works of 





great importance. New portions of the human 





‘ame and new groups of human phenomena are | 





brought within the area of scientific investiga- 
tion. The invention of more refined apparatus 
for research, and the increase of ingenious 
methods for bringing knowledge into new com- 
binations to ascertain and express means and 
averages, have also gone on. More than one 
anthropologist has realized the fact that any 
expression of means which does not also pre- 
serve the exact status of each component is 
faulty. The classification of the subjects with 
which anthropologists have to deal according to 
the laws of evidence is being better systematized. 
Among the works of general importance during 
the year Prof. Mason mentions the lectures of 
Prof. Brinton before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia, and the organization 
of anthropological work in the National Museum, 
the Bureau of Ethnology, and the Woman’s 
Anthropological Society in Washington. For 
archzeology he cites Mr. W. H. Holmes’s work 
on mound-builders’ pottery, Dr. Abbott’s article 
on archeological frauds, and the Rev. S. D. 
Peet’s onthe symbolism of the ancient Americans; 
for biology, Dr. Hermann Welcker’s study of 
the capacity of the cranium, Mr. Galton’s British 
Association address, and Dr. Topinard’s ‘ Elé- 
ments d’Anthropologie Générale’; for compara- 
tive psychology, Dr. Bain’s paper and the lec- 
tures before the Royal Institution of Mr. 
Romanes and Dr. Horsely ; for ethnology, Dr. 
Dall on the Eskimo tribes, Dr. Stoll on the races 
of Guatemala, and Dr. Beddoe on the races of 
Britain ; for glossology, M. Hovelacque’s con- 
ference on the evolution of language, Dr. Brin- 
ton’s criticism of M. Parisot’s Taensa grammar 
and dictionary, and Mr. Dorsey’s classification 
of some of the languages of North American 
Indians. These and other undertakings of im- 
portance constitute a very good year’s work, 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Tue Verhandlungen of the Berlin Geographical 
Society publishes preliminary accounts of Dr. 
Biittner’s journey from San Salvador to the 
Kuango, and of Lieuts. Kund and Tappenbeck’s 
bold land journey to the eastward of that river, 
across the Sankuru or Kasai, and up the 
Lukenye, which turned out to be the upper 
course of Stanley’s Mfimi. Dr. Biittner’s journey 
led across districts already known to us by name 
from the records of the early Portuguese and 
missionaries, and we are now able to assign their 
true position to the Sosos, the Sombe of Batta, 
and other tribes. Even Cavazzi’s Queen Kundi 
has found a successor in a Muene Kundi, whose 
residence lies opposite the Bokange, who repre- 
sent Okanga of old. Lieut. Kund’s explorations, 
on the other hand, have led into districts which 
never held intercourse with Europeans, and 
where European cotton stuffs are hardly looked 
at. Lieut. Kund had literally to fight his way. 
The Basenge (Wissmann’s Basongo) repeatedly 
attacked his caravan, and he himself was 
seriously wounded. They have, nevertheless, 
attained a certain degree of civilization, and live 
in street-like villages. The whole of the region 
to the east of the Sankuru is covered with dense 
forests of magnificent trees. 

M. Miklucho-Maclay has written to a friend 
in London to say that he expects to visit Eng- 
land towards the close of the present year. The 
work he intends to publish will be issued in two 
parts. He will write a narrative of his travels 
and explorations in two or three volumes, but 
the purely scientific section of his work he 
intends to give to the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Science. M. Miklucho-Maclay’s friends state 
that he never assumed the title of ‘ Baron.” It 
was given him by the Australian colonists, 
and crept into official documents through Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner in the Western 
Pacific. 

‘Longmans’ School Geography,’ by Geo. G. 
Chisholm (Longmans & Co), marks a distinct 
advance upon the ordinary English text-book. 
It is based in a large measure upon Kirchhoff’s 
‘Schulgeographie,’ and its author has success- 









fully striven to make geography a mental dis- 
cipline as well as a body of information. Whilst 
omitting inessential details he dwells fully upon 
numerous instances where the relation of cause 
and effect may be traced. In an introduction 
he deals with the general facts of physical geo- 
graphy, whilst the bulk of the work is devoted 
to political geography. In spelling the names 
the system recommended by the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society has been adopted. 
The illustrations are well chosen and carefully 
selected. The book, notwithstanding some trifling 
misstatements, the most curious among which is 
the assertion that Neuchatel is still ‘‘ subject to 
the King of Prussia,” deserves to be cordially 
recommended. 

‘The Complete Examiner in Geography,’ by 
J. L. Richardson (Philip & Son), contains about 
1,200 examination questions addressed to pupils 
as well as to teachers. Teachers may un- 
doubtedly get some useful hints from a collection 
like this, although many of these questions 
ought never to have been asked. 

The Graphic publishes an ‘Imperial Federation 
Map of the World,’ enclosed within a border of 
attractive design, and intended to show the ex- 
tent of the British empire in 1886. The map 
itself is no very creditable specimen of carto- 
graphy. It abounds in errors of omission and 
commission. The projection is Mercator’s, and 
a comparison of areas by the aid of the map is 
thus rendered impossible. The statistical in- 
formation given is stated to have been furnished 
by Capt. J. C. R. Colomb. Though based 
upon last year’s ‘ Statistical Abstract,’ it is in 
several respects misleading. The areas given 
do not correspond to the areas as coloured on 
the map. Capt. Colomb has moreover forgotten 
that if a combines several colonies into a group, 
the commerce between the members of such 
group becomes a coasting or home trade. Thus 
Australasia (which is not considered to include 
Fiji) is credited with imports and exports 
amounting to sixty-four and fifty-four millions 
and a half respectively, instead of with only 
forty-one and thirty-three millions, and the 
trade with the United Kingdom therefore ab- 
sorbs nearly 80 per cent. of the whole foreign 
trade, instead of only 50 per cent. 

Mr. E. Stanford sends us a ‘Map of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway System,’ drawn on a 
scale of about eighty miles to the inch. It is 
beautifully engraved and clearly coloured. 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue thirty-fifth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will 
be held in Buffalo, N.Y., from August 18th 
to 24th. 

Mapame Pinsen, of Mons, has bequeathed 
her entire fortune to the French Academy for 
the purpose of founding a prize, to be awarded 
every five years, for the best work on political 
economy especially adapted for the working 
classes. 

Dr. Worms has recently brought before the 
French Academy of Medicine the results of his 
investigations concerning colour blindness. He 
has examined 11,175 persons. Two of these 
only were incapable of distinguishing one colour 
from another, three were blind for red and six 
for green, eighteen could not distinguish green 
from red, fifteen saw no difference between green 
and blue or grey, and fifty-two had a peculiar 
weakness in colour vision in general. 


Mr. Henry F. Buanrorp, F.R.S., Meteoro- 
logical Reporter to the Government of India, 
has forwarded ‘Meteorological Observations 
recorded at Six Stations in India.’ The obser- 
vations for 1885 give a description of the six 
stations (Calcutta, Lucknow, Lahore, Nagpur, 
Bombay, and Madras), and carefully informs us 
of the character of all the instruments used. 
These are accompanied by the registers for 
January, 1886. 
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Mr. R. L. J. Evtery, the Government Astro- 
nomer at Melbourne, forwards the Monthly 
Record of the observations in meteorology and 
terrestrial magnetism taken at that observatory 
during January, 1886, and the meteorological 
observations obtained at various localities in 
Victoria. 

M. Napar, as M. G. Tissandier informed the 
Academy of Sciences on July 19th, has made 
some new and interesting experiments with 
balloon photography. He ascended on July 
2nd, and remained for nearly six hours at an 
altitude never exceeding 1,700 métres, and took 
thirty instantaneous photographs. He obtained 
two views of Versailles at 800 métres, one of 
Sévres at 600 métres, one of Balltme-Orme at 
900 métres, several perspectives of St. Remy 
(Sarthe), some at 1,200 métres, with many good 
views of Champigay and the banks of the Marne. 

M. Apert Gaupry drew the attention of 
the Academy of Sciences to a reindeer’s antler 
embellished with carvings, found by M. Eugene 
Paignon at Montgaudier. The horn is pierced 
with a large hole, and covered with carvings 
executed with great decision and much know- 
ledge of form. Two seals are engraved on one 
side, a fish, and three twigs of plants. On the 
other side are two slender animals, probably 
eels, three other figures, and an insect. This fine 
specimen of prehistoric art has been presented 
by the finder to the museum of the Academy. 








FINE ARTS 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
a a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

, New ad Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Needlework as Art. By Lady Marian Alford. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


A rortLy octavo, liberally and appropriately 
illustrated on wood and in photogravure, 
though it extends to more than four hun- 
dred pages, has hardly sufficed for the vast 
subject Lady Marian Alford has taken up. 
Having defined style, a rather dangerous 
feat which was not quite compulsory, Lady 
Marian proceeds to treat of the development 
of style, as she understands it, and points out 
some of the essential differences between 
various characteristic modes of employing 
the needle; for the reader must make up 
his mind to look upon needlework proper 
and the productions of the loom as quite 
different things. And here let us re- 
mark that our author overloads her book 
with speculations and discussions which are 
more interesting to herself than to her 
readers. The greater part of the intro- 
duction is an illustration of this. There 
was no need for Lady Marian saying that 
she does not regard needlework as a branch 
of painting, nor is she happy in the definition 
of embroidery as ‘‘ the art of clothing forms.” 
It is surely much less so than painting. If 
she will not recognize tapestries, such as 
those in the Sixtine Chapel (which are woven, 
not works of the needle), as needlework, 
a large portion of the ‘‘art of clothing 
forms” is put on one side at once. She, 
however, on another page says that modern 
French tapestries are decorative in the 
highest degree. So they are, no doubt, but 
their treatment being purely pictorial, they 
are pictures in the sense in which the Sixtine 
tapestries are pictures. Again, what is the 
use of such a platitude as that Lady Marian 
has borrowed from Dr. Semper ?— 

‘*Semper considers that a square is an ex- 
pressiorless form, and that it should be avoided. 





If you wish to give dignity to a room, its hang- 
ing decorations should be divided into panels of 
greater height than breadth, so as to elevate the 
spaces they cover. Horizontal stripes bring 
down the ceiling.” 

People are not such children as to need 
initiation into these mysteries. Lady Marian 
had better have relied on her own fine taste, 
industry, and zeal than encumber her pages, 
already too few for her subject, with remarks 
like these or the assertion of the same 
professor that he considered needlework as 
the mother art of sculpture and painting. 
If Dr. Semper said this, it is hard to accept 
him as an authority; at any rate, such an 
assertion need not have been repeated. But 
we fancy that he said something like it in 
reference to wall decoration only. 

It is when she quits theoretical opinions, 
her by no means distinct definitions, and 
her picturesque anecdotes and illustrations 
borrowed from poets and legends, that our 
author proves her right to be heard and the 
value of her very considerable studies. These 
studies of hers are much richer in profitable 
matter, and more exact, than those commonly 
met with in books opening up a subject 
which, like Lady Marian’s, has not till now 
been treated as a whole, although large 
portions of it, such as ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, pictorial tapestries, and Japanese 
embroidery (by which term we, in opposition 
to our author, see p. 240, always mean 
needlework and not weaving), have already 
found abundant illustration. It must, how- 
ever, be remarked that Lady Marian has 
omitted to do more than name some of the 
most magnificent works of the needle, such 
as the great series of tapestries at Rheims, 
to which we in 1883 devoted several columns 
when reviewing the best French work on 
the subject, ‘ La Cathédrale de Reims.’ 

Lady Marian traces briefly the whole 
history of her subject down to the nineteenth 
century. She is right in asserting, as we 
have more than once done, that Scandinavian 
art is strongly tinctured with that of Byzan- 
tium. Oriental in the rudimentary types 
it followed, it was more or less affected by 


Constantinopolitan or Romanesque influence 


according as it took an impression from 
the East or the South; but the influence of 
the East was never missing from whichever 
quarter the immediate impulse came. Lady 
Marian follows Mr. Isaac ‘l'aylor’s History of 
the Alphabet’ in saying that pictorial art of 
the rudest kind was the nursing mother of 
the alphabet, of which the first expression is a 
hieroglyph, and from this she wanders intoan 
ingenious, but irrelevant discussion about 
design, its nature, proprieties, and develop- 
ment. In the course of this digression she 
lays down the long-accepted rule that em- 
broidery should be considered first as draw- 
ing in outline, and then filled in with colours. 
This is the primitive mosaic treatment, 
but it is not suitable to tapestries. The 
third chapter deals with patterns, and con- 
tains a capital sketch of the history of 
primitive examples of them. The author 
rightly condemns tartans as patterns ‘“‘ which 
nothing can make artistic,” and she 
points out their prevalence and frequent 
recurrence. In this section of the work the 
neat and clear diagrams do good service 
and greatly help the reader. Lady Marian 
has collected from modern and ancient 
sources a considerable mass of curious notes 





=—. 
and opinions regarding the history, cha. 
racter, and use of embroidery, and her 
writing is lively, though somewhat lack. 
ing in method. Altogether the chapter op 
patterns is one of the best in this book, 
The next chapter deals with materials 
used by embroiderers, and, while it is fylj 
of curious matter, is not free from yp. 
proven assumptions, historical and technica], 
The chapter on ‘ Colour” contains nothin 
new, but “Stitches” is a curious and 
edifying chapter describing the chief methods 
of the embroiderer. The most original and 
most valuable part of the work is devoted to 
‘Ecclesiastical Embroidery,”’ where the fruit 
of a good deal of research and inquiry are 
given with a conciseness not observed else. 
where in this volume. Lady Marian Alford 
quite justifies the pains she has bestowed 
upon what she evidently regards as the most 
important part of her subject. She lays 
great and frequent emphasis, and rightly, 
on the prodigious influence of the East on 
the art of the needle. She gives consider. 
able, but we think hardly sufficient, credit 
to the Sicilian stitchers (and especially to 
those of Palermo) who supplied models 
to the Venetians and other Italians for 
needlework which still astonishes the world 
in museums, and largely in pictures of 
tapestries, tissues, and embroideries proper. 
The author is nowhere so interesting as 
while she speaks of the treasures of the 
Vatican, particularly of the so-called “ Dal- 
matic of Charlemagne,’’ which has been 
attributed to the thirteenth century; but it 
is impossible not to agree with those who, 
like our author, see that its decorations are 
full of lingering traces of Greek art which 
are not Byzantine, and certainly not Gothic. 
The ground is pale blue; it is loaded with 
decorations we cannot place later than 
the eighth century, but which we think 
may be not less than a hundred years 
older. It is, of course, pure embroidery, 
and, notwithstanding many repairs, not “re- 
storations,” it has undergone, even its colour 
is in extraordinarily good condition. It is 
very well illustrated here in three plates, but 
it deserves to be much better known than it is. 
Various other choice vestments of this kind, 
but of much less ancient date, are ilius- 
trated in these pages, such as the ‘ Cope of 
Boniface VIII.” in the Vatican, which bears 
traces of Gothic influences, yet is hardly, as 
Lady Marian seems to think, so late as the 
twelfth century. It appears to us to be of 
a transitional type, and may belong to the 
eleventh century. The pluvial of St. Silvester 
seems to her to be English. If we may judge 
by the illustration given here, it is really not 
unlikely to be due to British needles; the 
crowns and dresses, and especially the tech- 
nical motives of the grouped figures, are very 
English indeed. It is in St. John Lateran. 
Lady Marian does justice to the reputation 
of our English ancestresses as needlewomen. 
She recognizes their work in many famous 
examples now in continental treasuries. 
Indeed, patriotic feelings run away with 
her judgment in more than one instance. 
The superb mantle embroidered by Queen 
Gisela for her husband, St. Stephen of 
Hungary, preserved at Ofen, and of u- 
challenged authenticity, has suffered more 
from the revolution in Kossuth’s days than 
from eight centuries of time. The iconoclasts 
stole it and threw it into a bog at Orsova. 
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The Royal Academy Official Illustrated Cata- 
logue (Clowes & Sons), the first of a series which 
gill, we hope, be continued, will not only form a 
record of the exhibition, but may be useful abroad 
4s showing what English painters and, less ade- 
quately, English sculptors are doing. The volume 
forms @ handsome table-book for drawing-room 
or the studio. We think that chief among its 
ractical uses will be the unexpected one of for- 
cing British painters before they complete their 
designs to consider how their finished works will 
stand in relation to chiaroscuro, or, to put it in 
pular language, how their productions will look 
when translated into black and white. Lack of 
chiaroscuro is, almost as much as imperfect and 
qude drawing per se, the chief shortcoming of 
our artists. ‘‘I wish,” said the acrid John 
Pye to a venerable Royal Academician, meet- 
ing him on the stairs after a lecture to the 
students in Trafalgar Square, “ you would teach 
your boys something about chiaroscuro.” “ Aye, 
do I,” was the wary answer of the painter, who 
knew the bitter temper of his man ; ‘‘ but whois 
to teach them?” No doubt under the wise 
direction of Sir F. Leighton and the Council 
of our own time, the renowned engraver would 
have been asked to ‘‘ teach them.” As John 
Pye died long ago, perhaps the best thing for the 
Academy to do would be to get Mr. Samuel 
Cousins or Mr. Barlow to lecture, or at least 
to write out a lecture that some one else 
could read, embodying his long experiences 
in chiaroscuro. How a picture can be trans- 
lated into black and white is a consideration 
hich should ever be present in the mind 
ofa painter. Upon the answer will, he may 
rely upon it, depend the value of the coup d’eil 
of his work in the exhibition and elsewhere, 
anda number of the pictures in the Salon show 
the profound attention given by Frenchmen to 
this. It may be remarked in this connexion that 
some of the best instances of colour and tone 
in the Academy are not to be found in this 
volume; for instance, Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘ An 
Apodyterium’ does not appear, although his 
smaller work, the beautiful ‘Rose of all the 
Roses,’ is reproduced in a manner not entirely 
satisfactory. A few other examples have not 
been very happily translated ; but in general the 
transcripts testify to the excellence of the pro- 
cess (which is that of MM. Boussod, Valadon 
& Co.) which the Royal Academicians have 
adopted for this venture of theirs, the first, we 
believe, in which the distinguished body appears 
in the character of a publisher. A capital in- 
stance of success in reproduction is the back- 
ground of Sir John Gilbert’s ‘Slain Dragon.’ 
Among other acceptable renderings are Mr. E. 
Ellis’s ‘The Haven under the Hill’; ‘ Blue Eyes 
and Pink Eyes,’ by Miss A. Havers (a very choice 
example); ‘Silver,’ by Mr. A. Moore (which 
could hardly be better); Mr. H. W. B. Davis's 
‘Fording’; Mr. Yeames’s ‘ Malvinia’ (probably 
the best of all) ; Mr. Munn’s ‘ On the Kennet’; 
Mr. A. East’s ‘By Tranquil Waters’; Mr. A. 
Stocks’s ‘A Rod in Pickle’; and Mr. Prinsep’s 
‘Five o’clock Tea.’ As was to be expected from 
4 process in which photography has a part, more 
justice has been done to sculpture than to the 
paintings. Among the best reproductions of 
statues and bas- reliefs are Mr. Bates’s 
‘Homer’; ‘Summer,’ Mr. G. Lawson’s accom- 
plished and graceful figure of a naked boy 
reclining on a rock; ‘The Sluggard,’ by the 
President ; Mr. H. Thornycroft’s ‘ The Sower’; 
aud Mr, E, A. Ford’s ‘ Folly.’ 


Hints on Wood-Carving for Beginners, by E. 
Rowe (City and Guilds Institute), contains a num- 
t of extremely practical instructions for those 
tho wish to take up the craft of the wood carver 
fom the earliest stages. Mr. J. H. Pollen 
Youches for the capabilities of Miss Rowe, who 
aches carving at the place of publication of 
this book. Internal evidence justifies his re- 
‘mmendation. The book affords useful hints 





tyro is rightly warned to beware of files and 
glass-paper where only cutting tools bespeak a 
firmhand. “ Nothing is more misleading to the 
student than to accustom himself in the begin- 
ning to the use of these; as sharpness of detail 
can only be attained with sharp tools and 
mastery of technical details. These must be 
encountered to be overcome, and must be mas- 
tered by tools and not by files and glass paper.” 
We need hardly say that an expert like Miss 
Rowe is very far indeed from being in love with 
the carvings of Grinling Gibbons, which never 
fail to fascinate the cognoscenti. 


We have received from Messrs. Bradbury 
three parts of a new and cheap issue of Leech’s 
Pictures of Life and Character from the Collection 
of **Mr. Punch.” We are glad to see art so 
fresh and wholesome as Leech’s made accessible 
to the general public. Time changes fashions, 
~~ Leech’s drawings will always retain their 
value. 


Of the Buildings of Justinian. By Procopius. 
Translated by Aubrey Stewart, and annotated 
by Col. Sir C. W. Wilson and Prof. Hayter 
Lewis. (Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. )—It 
will not be denied, although the truth is often 
practically overlooked, that the first step to a 
trustworthy solution of the problems relating to 
the architectural antiquities of Palestine is to 
determine what portions of the existing remains 
are to be ascribed to Justinian. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the Palestine Pil- 
grims’ Text Society have been well advised in 
giving a place near the beginning of their series 
to a translation of Procopius’s account of the 
innumerable works which were the result of his 
master’s extraordinary passion for building. 
Although only a small portion of the book re- 
lates directly to Palestine, the knowledge which 
it affords respecting the characteristics of Byzan- 
tine architecture in the sixth century renders 
it indispensable to those students for whom the 
Society’s publications are intended. The trans- 
lation, so far as we have compared it with the 
original, seems to be in substance correct. The 
style, however, though smooth and readable, 
does something less than justice to Procopius, 
who (if it be lawful to say such a thing of a 
Byzantine Greek) was a thorough master of 
literary art. Prof. Lewis has supplemented the 
statements of Procopius by a number of extracts 
from the other ancient writers whose testimony 
is of value with regard to Justinian’s buildings. 
Sir Charles Wilson’s notes relate chiefly to the 
identification of the places mentioned by Pro- 
copius. The illustrations of St. Sophia and 
other buildings add to the usefulness of the 
publication. The map, however, which is given 
as a frontispiece, cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Many of the names are misspelt (by the 
fault of the lithographer, no doubt), and several 
places referred to in the text are omitted, 
although their situation is perfectly well known. 


Aberbrothock Illustrated: being a Round OU of 
Etchings in Miniature. By J. Adam, with Notes 
by G. Hay. (Arbroath, Buncle.)—The round 
O of Arbroath is neither more nor less than the 
mullionless opening of the large catherine wheel 
window in the south transept of the ruined abbey 
zhurch, aplace dear to readers of ‘The Antiquary ’ 
as St. Ruth’s of magical renown, for Arbroath is 
Scott’s Fairport. The O has been celebrated 


they were dedicated by William the Lion, whom 
Mr. Hay rather oddly calls the friend of the 
‘* murdered archbishop ” ; nay, those townsmen, 
much and rightly scolded by Monkbarns, neg- 
lected the tomb of the Lion himself and made a 
quarry of his abbey. Of late the abbot’s house, 
a capital bit of work, has been less ill treated 
than of yore, and the garden belonging to it has 
been laid out as a public bowling green ; some 
attention has likewise been given to the ruins at 
large. The abbey, though comparatively small 
in size, is of great beauty, combining round-arched 
work with fine and pure coupled lancets in the 
transept end, a stately tower, a range of windows 
of grand proportions in the nave, and an impres- 
sive fragment of a gateway. In the south we 
should call the building Early English, and it is 
worthy of comparison with the remains at Dun- 
keld. The neighbourhood abounds in pictur- 
esqueand suggestive names suchas Eleemosynary 
Street, which led from the Almonry, Hospital 
Field, Demondale, Applegate, Lordburn, Stob- 
cross (a corruption of St. Abb’s Cross), &c. The 
abbey shared with Westminster the distinction 
of bearing a portcullis on its seal, and its abbots, 
apart from their royal foundation, were men 
of distinction. Mr. Hay might have made more 
of his subject, especially so far as its architec- 
ture is concerned, and he is scarcely alive to the 
antiquarian charms of Arbroath and its neigh- 
bourhood, which include the fortitied houses of 
Guthrie and Kelly, and the finely sculptured Celtic 
cross of Camaston, which is certainly Christian, 
although legends associate it with the Danes. 
The common effort of the townsmen of a senti- 
mental turn is to associate their old buildings 
with those which Scott described. Wardour Castle 
flourishes in their imagination with Monk- 
barns, which still stands, as they say, in Hos- 
pital Field, although some say that Newbarns 
was the residence of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck. 

Law Hill is obviously the Kaim of Kinprunes, 
Auchmithie, under the name of Musselcrag, was 
the home of the Mucklebackits ; witness the fact 
that at the Waverley Inn of that ancient and 
fishlike ‘‘ town ” Scott lodged fora while, Burns 

having breakfasted there September 13th, 1787. 








THE BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
DARLINGTON, 


PIERCEBRIDGE, conjectured to be the Ad Tisam 
of Roman itineraries, might possibly prove a fer- 
tile site if, as was suggested, it were carefully ex- 
plored, but there was little to see on the 28th ult. 
except grassy mounds which cover the walls of 
‘a Roman camp charmingly situate opposite the 
sheer cliffs of the river Tees. The bridge here 
has peculiar details of construction. Gainford 
Church, an elegant structure of Early English 
style, is chiefly to be remembered by the archzeo- 
logical party for its copious contribution to the 
wealth of sculptured stones with which the 
whole district is replete, and the inspection of 
which has formed a notable feature during 
the Congress. The shafts of two Saxon crosses 
on the belfry floor indicate that there was an 
earlier church on the spot. Here were seen 
arranged on the walls of the north porch several 
elegant examples of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century tombstone, adorned with floreated 
crosses in relief or incised, or, in some cases, 
a mixture of relief and incising, which if un- 
wonted is not unpleasing to the eye. At the 





by local bards less able and sympathetic than 
Mr. G. W. Donald, the keeper of the ruins, who 
thus addressed it :— 
Lang may the sunbeams through thee glint, 
Thou magic ring, sae aft in print; 
The heart must be as hard as flint, 

An’ cauld as snow, 
For thee that wadna gae a dint, 

Thou big Round O. 
Whatever may bethe enthusiasm of the local official 
for his charge, it is certain that till 1835, when 
the Crown, to which the fragments of the abbey 
buildings belong, took heed of them, the towns- 





men of the port cared no more for them than for 











bout tool choosing and sharpening, and the 





St. Thomas of Canterbury, to whom in 1213 


side of the cross is placed a chalice, a sword, a 
pair of shears, or some other emblem, of which 
much has been conjectured and but little is 
really known. One of the oldest slabs bears a 
human figure half length, with a cross on the 
breast. Staindrop Church, the next halting- 
place, is believed to date from a.p. 1112, and 
its windows were compared with one in St. 
Giles’s Church, Durham. Here again the pre- 
sent church probably occupies the site of a 
Saxon or so-called Northumbrian church. The 
chancel sedilia (for this was a collegiate church), 
the Neville monument of alabaster, sadly hacked 
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and plentifully bestrewn with vandal initials cut 
in the soft material, the other Neville monu- 
ment of heart of oak in far better preservation, 
and the details of the architecture were examined. 
Among these were notably a curious piscina and 
squint combined in the north transept, several 


aumbries, some recumbent effigies in the south | 


plan. It is of Early English style, lighted en- 
tirely by lancet windows, which on the south 
side wall of the chancel formed a continuous 
arcade, as at Houghton-le-Spring and elsewhere. 


| The nave arcade of five bays is supported on 


| 


aisle, the stalls in the choir, and the ancient | 


painted glass. 
inted out. The vicar, the Rev. H. C. Lipscombe, 


Castle, with its barons’ hall and curious kitchen, 


was the next object visited, and the Rev. J. H. | base of the ancient benatura. 
Hodgson read an exhaustive paper upon the | 


castle, its construction, and its historical asso- 
ciations. The archeologists next visited Barnard 
Castle, which is a majestic ruin overhanging the 
crags and swirling waters of the Tees, This 
castle excited great interest among the party, and 
was carefully described. Afterwards a visit was 
paid to the adjacent church, which has a chancel 
elevated on steps above the aisle floor, and con- 
tains fine examples of thirteenth century tomb- 
stones decorated with the floral cross so dis- 
tinctive of that ornamental period of art. On 
one of these is the shears, said by some to be an 
emblem of a female interment; on another the 
hand of blessing and a chalice and book suffici- 
ently betoken the grave of an ecclesiastic. The 
effigy of Robert de Mortham, Vicar of Gain- 
ford, is worthy of a better site and more 
careful treatment than it now obtains, being 
unprotected from the knife of the sightseer. 
The party then proceeded to the remains of 
Egglestone or Eylistone Abbey, Yorkshire, on 
the Tees, not far distant. For the explanation 
of this ruined Premonstratensian religious 
house the Rev. J. F. Hodgson contributed a 
notice which was taken as read. This abbey 
was founded by Ralph de Multone in the time 
of Henry II. or Richard I., being dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. John the Baptist. The church 
is of the smaller kind of Premonstratensian 
churches ; it is cruciform, and consists of a nave 
without aisles, north and south transepts with 
eastern aisles, an aisleless choir, and central tower. 
The earliest part of the fabric may be about 
a.D. 1190. The great east window, with five 
lights separated by moulded perpendicular 
mullions without tracery, is a prominent feature. 
Another, perhaps more interesting relic is the 
tombstone of Thomas, the Bastard of Rokeby, a 
massive slab of Tees marble broken into three 
jieces, but the inscription, in fine bold black 
etter ornamentally disposed, is quite distinct. 
The legend is: ‘‘ T. Rokeby, Bastarde, + Thi 
for pi passions ser Haue mersi of pi sinfull her.” 
At the end is a crowned M for the Virgin Mary. 
Close by, upon the grass-grown floor, lies another 
slab with a beautiful cross of foliage sculptured 
along its length, and having on the left side 
a right hand grasping a pastoral staff, which 
clearly points to its having covered the grave of 
one of the abbots who flourished here in the 
thirteenth century. Rokeby and Greta Bridge, 
immortalized by their connexion with Sir Walter 
Scott, were the last places on the heavy pro- 
gramme for this day, and an untoward accident 
prevented some of the party from getting home 
until past midnight. 

Thursday’s doings were equally laborious 
with those of Wednesday; but they, too, 
repaid all trouble by the great attractions 
offered to the antiquaries who formed the 
party. The first place to be inspected was St. 
Andrew’s, or South Church, Auckland. This is 
a collegiate church, so established by Bishop 
Anthony de Bek in a.p. 1292, and contains an 


The priest’s dwelling was also | 


richly clustered piers, alternating with plain 
octagons. The church appears to have possessed 
numerous altars. There is a very beautiful 
south porch covered with two bays of quadri- 


| partite groining, delicately moulded, with a par- 
urnished a valuable paper on thischurch. Raby | 


vise above it, reached by a winding stair from 
the church. In this porch there still exists the 
The sedilia pre- 
sent interesting features. The Saxon evidences 
are few and obscure in this church, yet they do 
exist. Most of these relics are sepulchral crosses, 
and it is to be hoped that one of the outcomes 
of the Association’s visit to the county will be 
to tabulate and classify these surviving indica- 
tions of long forgotten art. At the west end are 
several fragments of sculpture; on one a hand 
of blessing and a cross set in a circle ; on others 
the floreated cross accompanied with the sword, 
the shears, or the hour-glass. On the shattered 
shaft of one of the finest existing crosses of the 
twelfth century, deeply carved with animals and 
foliage,is the Crucifixion, with the letters ...az..., 
perhaps the remains of the word NAZARENVs, on 
the cross over the head of our Lord. Much 
might be done here to preserve these relics of 
an older church than is now standing on the 
site, if these ancient slabs could be set into the 
wall and protected by a glass frame, much in 
the same way as the Assyrian sculptures in the 
British Museum are protected from the dust 
and from the too ruthless fingering of the 
visitor, which will in time mar them. The mere 
fact of the loose stones jostling against each 
other when they are handled for examination 
is highly injurious to their preservation. St. 
Helen’s Church, Auckland, with interesting 
Early English details, was found to be in a 
most unsanitary condition, and we recommend 
its guardians to lose no time in examining what 
is likely to prove a centre of disease among the 
parishioners who frequent it. 

The next place of inspection was one of the 
grandest features of the Congress and worthy 
alone of a pilgrimage to see. The recently dis- 
covered perfect Saxon church at Escombe de- 
mands a prominent notice in every future manual 
of English church architecture, and no description 
of Saxon architecture can ever be complete with- 
out copious reference to the details of its com- 
position. The system of its construction is 
that known as pyramidal or battering—a strong 
proof of antiquity in such a building, and one 
for which we must go to Celtic edifices for 
parallel examples. All the doors, windows, and 
arches are wider at the base than at the top. 
The material is Roman squared stone, derived 
in abundance from the adjacent station of 
Vinovia, two miles off, to which attention will 
be called presently. Many of the stones bear 
Roman hatching or ornamentation, some retain 
fragmentary inscriptions. Dr. Hooppell, Rector 
of Byers Green, was the first to recognize the 
true character of the building at a time when it 
was in a practically deserted and ruinous con- 
dition, and he described the church to the 
members of the Congress on their visit this day. 
The church consists of a nave, chancel, and 
porch of striking dimensions. The nave measures 
inside 43 ft. 6 in. by 14ft. 4in. The chancel is 
10 ft. square. The porch is of similar area. 
The nave is separated from the chancel by an 





arch, the walls of which are 2 ft. 5in. in thick- 
| ness. The thickness of the outer walls of the 


effigy of a cross-legged knight in chain mail, with | church varies between 2ft. 4in. and 2 ft. 5in.; 
@ surcoat and greaves, about a.p. 1290, carved | that of the walls of the porch is 1 ft. 10in. The 


in oak. On the south side of the chancel is a | 


piscina with two stone basins, the one carved 
with a cinquefoil pattern, the other with a six- 
foil. The church is cruciform, and is believed 
to be the largest parish church in the diocese 
cf Durham. 


height of the nave from floor to wall-plate is 
23 ft. 4in.; of the chancel, 18 ft. 6 in.; of the 
porch, 5ft. 9 in. The height of the nave to 
| ridge, 33 ft. 10in. There is a step of 4in. from 
nave to chancel. The great height in proportion 





It was erected apparently about | to the length and breadth and the shortness of 


A.D. 1200, and still preserves its original ground | the chancel are remarkable ; and they may be 
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compared with corresponding details of the 
Saxon church of St. Laurence at Bradford-upon. 
Avon. The exceedingly massive walls Were 
covered in medizval days with rough-cast 
plaster. Against the west end apparently stood 
the priest's house, the roof line of which is quite 
discernible. The massive quoins at the angles 
show clearly the solid nature of the work. The 
chancel arch is a beautiful example of long and 
short work. The windows, square-headed door. 
ways, sun-dial, and other details, cannot be de. 
scribed in this short notice, but they deserve the 
closest attention of the archzeologist, and we can 
only here suggest that no one, however critical 
he be, can fail to be impressed with the great 
value of this really national relic. The veteran 
antiquary Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., stated 
that in his opinion the church indicated not only 
Roman material, but even Roman influence, as 
the earlier Saxons were barely competent to con. 
struct so solid an edifice. Curiously enough, a 
lancet window of the original work here—as per. 
haps also at Staindrop—demonstrates that that 
form demands a far older date than is commonly 
conceded to it. At Auckland Castle the pre. 
sident, the Bishop of Durham, received the 
party hospitably, and described all the principal 
details of the building, notably the chapel, dedi- 
cated by Bishop Cosin in a.p. 1660, and ori- 
ginally the hall of the castle. A few of the 
members then proceeded to the recently dis. 
covered Roman station of Vinovia or Binchester, 
and inspected the magnificent hypocaust anda 
culvert in the massive stone walls especially un. 
covered for the occasion by Mr. J. Proud, who 
has here liberally defrayed the cost of investiga. 
tion. Nevertheless, this Roman site demands a 
thorough exploration, and is certain to reveal 
a rich hypogeal harvest if it be systematically 
approached. The firstfruits have been already 
gathered up and are, as we have shown, carefully 
stored up at Durham. In the evening three 
papers were read: ‘St. Wilfrid,’ by Mr. James 
T’Anson ; ‘ The Conyers Family of Sockburn,’ by 
Mr. F. R. Surtees; and ‘The Works of the 
Neville Family,’ by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, local 
secretary, to whom the meeting is indebted 
for much tact in arranging the excursions. 

On Friday, the 30th, the members and their 
friends proceeded to survey the antiquities of 
Richmond. After a short visit to the over- 
restored church of St. Mary’s, a building which 
now has a very modern appearance, the curious 
free chapel of Holy Trinity was inspected. It 
stands in the market-place of the town, and it 
hardly appears to be able to hold its own against 
the surrounding houses, one of which is built 
into the nave, and a row of modern shops is 
constructed under one of the aisles. The south 
aisle is in ruins, and its site is occupied by the 
outhouses of the adjacent buildings, while the 
tower itself is used as a dwelling-house. The 
curfew is still rung from this tower, but the 
hour has been altered from the usual one of 
8 o’clock. The grand old castle of Richmond 
was then inspected, under the guidance of Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., permission having been 
granted to do so by the major in charge, the 
building being used as a military depot, a range 
of officers’ houses having been built in the court- 
yard, and the old Norman keep being stored 
with arms and clothing. The history of the 
foundation of the castle in early Norman times 
and the growth of the town around its walls 
having been related, various items of information 
were given, special reference being made to 
the old plan of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, or close of the thirteenth century, which 
indicates the position of each portion of the 
fabric upheld by knight service, the various 
owners who held their lands on this tenure of 
castle guard being stated. The document 1s 
curious and valuable one with respect to the sub- 
ject of medizeval tenure. The date assigned for 
the foundation of the castle was 1071, when it 
was erected by Alan Rufus, Earl of Brittany, 
to whom the Conqueror gave the lands of the 
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Saxon Earl Edwin. The keep was not erected 
qntil 1146. _ During the survey Mr. Brock 
ointed out abundant evidences of the existence 
of agreat part of Alan Rufus’s work in the cur- 
iain walls, the original work being of red stone, 
while the later ones are of squared white free- 
stone. The base or ground floor of the keep 
js remarkable for having the unusual arrange- 
ment of a large open arch which throws open the 
whole of the apartment to observation. In this 
respect the keep differs from all other well- 
known examples. Mr, Brock explained this as 
having been the original entrance arch to 
the castle, which was retained when the 
keep was built upon it, and he showed that 
while the details of the keep were well ad- 
yanced in the Norman style, the work here was 
very archaic. The party ascended the keep, 
but the day being gloomy and wet, the grand 
panorama of the surrounding country was seen 
to great disadvantage. The party proceeded 
along the edge of the high banks of the Swale 
back to the town, passing over the site of the 
smaller cross in the market-place, used as a 
whipping-post and pillory, to the site of the 
Grey Friars Church : now only a slender tower 
of the latest style of Gothic art remains. It is 
built between the side walls of the church, of 
which enough just remains to show the width, 
thus encroaching upon the space between nave 
and chancel ; but Mr. Brock pointed out many 
other examples of a similar arrangement. During 
luncheon some of the party proceeded to inves- 
tigate some newly discovered remains, the first 
portion, probably, of a prehistoric village, about 
amile from the town to the north-west. Easby 
Abbey was then visited, as well as the wet con- 
dition of the grass would permit, and the journey 
was continued past the site of the Roman station 
Cataracto. Catterick Church was then inspected, 
where the most interesting feature was the con- 
tract for the erection of the present building, 
entered into by Richard of Cracall, mason, and 
Dame Katharine of Brough, and William her 
son. The indenture is dated 1412. The con- 
tract for erecting the bridge at Catterick was 
also inspected. These were sent to the church 
for exhibition by Sir Wm. Lawson, of Brough, 
together with a curious MS. life of St. Cuthbert, 
of the twelfth century, the small volume having 
many quaint full-page illuminations. At the 
evening meeting papers were read ‘On Sockburn, 
Dinsdale, and the Roman Roads,’ by Dr. J. W. 
Eastwood, and ‘ On the Palatinate of Durham,’ 
by Mr. Edward Hutchinson. In the former Dr. 





Eastwood described the courses of the roads of | 
ancient date, several of which ran through the | 
locality. In particular he traced the progress 
of the ancient road through the peninsula of 
Sockburn, and that across the ford of the Tees 
at Neasham, which is still in use, this having 
been on the course of the most frequently used 
road into Scotland in ancient times. The 
legend of the slaying of the Sockburn ‘‘ worm” 
was discussed, as well as the nature of the 
tenure by which the owners of the Sockburn 
estates hold of the bishops of Durham. The 
ancient falchion with which the dragon was 
slain is presented to the bishop, at Croft Bridge, | 
on his first entry to the diocese. The history of 
the old family of Surtees at Dinsdale was traced, 
and many curious particulars of the family 
rendered. Mr. Hutchinson in his paper traced 
the rise of the power of the bishops in the | 
Palatinate, and gave many extracts from old 
documents illustrative of the claim of the | 
bishops to the minerals beneath the surface, | 
power to deposit slag and waste without com- | 
pensation, and the like. | 
The party on Saturday, the 31st, proceeded | 
over much of the ground described in one of the 
Papers of the preceding evening. Thus the 
ancient bridge of Croft was passed over, on which 
the ceremony referred to of presenting the , 
falchion to the bishop took place. Croft Church | 
8a long building, with its ancient roofs covered 


with lead, almost flat, This arrangement gives 





| nately placed in security, being built up in the 


the building a singular aspect, very different 
from other sacred buildings elsewhere. It re- 
sembles in this respect several others, of which 
Easby Church, visited on the previous day, was 
a curious example. Hurworth Church, at no 
great distance, was next visited, the visit being 
of greater value to the party as a fortunate 
means of shelter than as an antiquarian study. 
A sudden rainstorm passed over while the in- 
spection was being made. The church was 
rebuilt in a poor, tasteless style about fifty years 
ago, but a few pillars of the old church, a 
building of some antiquity, remain. Two fine 
effigies exist in the tower, enclosed in modern 
boxes which do duty as seats for the choir 
vestry. These were removed, according to 
tradition, from the site of Neasham nunnery, of 
which building nothing remains above ground. 
Its site was passed a little later, close to Neas- 
ham Ford across the Tees. The ruins of Sock- 
burn Church were then inspected, and the 
members had the unpleasant task of expressing 
regret at the sight. The building was one of 
remote antiquity — Mr. Brock pointed out a 
fragment or two of Saxon pilaster strips yet 
remaining in the walling—and of much interest. 
It was perfect until about the year 1838, when 
it was ruthlessly and needlessly pulled down 
for the most part. Only a few broken walls and 
arches, roofless, remain. Within the area of the 
walls are to be seen a great number of stones 
with interlaced patterns with knotwork, figures 
of horsemen, crosses, and such like. These 
patterns resemble so closely those described by 
Canon Greenwell to the party in the dormitory 
of Durham Cathedral as to leave no doubt 
of their pre-Norman date. They show that 
an early Christian building must have ex- 
isted here, probably that in which Higbald, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, as related by Dr. East- 
wood, was consecrated in 780. In the time 
of Canute the church was given to Durham 
Monastery by Snaculf, the son of Cykel. In the 
hall, close at hand, the party saw the cele- 
brated falchion, already referred to, with which 
the ‘‘ worm” of Sockburn was slain, as asserted 
by the voice of tradition. Be this as it may, 
the falchion is undoubtedly the actual weapon 
which has been presented to the bishops from 
time immemorial. Its style of workmanship 
indicates that it is of the early part of the thir- 
teenth century. It was sent to Sockburn Hall 
for the special inspection of the party by Sir 
Edward Blackett, the present owner. In the 
hall was also seen a remarkably fine monumental 
effigy, formerly in the church, of one of the 
Conyers family, the previous possessors of Sock- 
burn. The remains of the church and in the 
church are of so much value that it is to be 
hoped their present condition will be speedily 
improved. 

The party then inspected the ancient fish 
wear on the Tees on the old Dinsdale estate of 
the Surtees family. The fall is high, but the 
river being full of salmon, the leaping of the 
fish to ascend the stream presents a scene of 
great animation, the banks of the Tees being 
here of great beauty. Lucheon was partaken of 
in the mill on the invitation of the Rev. Scott 
Surtees, the present owner, and the members 
then proceeded to the old manor house to 
inspect the base of a large castle-like building 
which Mr. Surtees has excavated. This was 
pronounced to be of early thirteenth century 
work. There are, however, a great number of 
still more ancient banks enclosing the low-lying 
site, and some fragments of split bone discovered 
in the excavations appeared to be ancient British. 
The new-looking church at Dinsdale was next 
inspected, and a great number of Saxon incised 
stones were again found here. They are fortu- 


and ‘On the Sockburn Worm and other such 
Legendary Creatures,’ by Mr. Geo. R. Wright, 
F.S.A. In the latter paper attention was called 
to the universal belief in the existence of 
‘* worms,” dragons, flying serpents, and the like. 
He suggested that the foundation of the belief 
may have been in some remembrance of the 
monsters which geology has since shown us 
once lived on our earth, or else the actual 
discovery of some of their remains in a fossil 
state, as occurs now. The paper concluded by 
a comparison of the histories of the Sockburn 
“worm,” the Lampton ‘‘ worm,” and some 
others well known in the North. This being the 
closing meeting of the Congress, various compli- 
mentary votes of thanks brought the proceedings 
to a close. 

The Congress has been one of great interest, 
very well attended ; the objects visited have been 
important specimens of ancient times; and the 
meeting would have afforded much more gratifica- 
tion than it has done but for the unfavourable 
nature of the weather. On the worst days, how- 
ever, theattendance has been good. The principal 
feature of the Congress has been the attention 
shown to the incised stones and other monu- 
ments of Saxon date. These have been found 
to exist in great numbers—in fact, hardly a 
church has mn visited without some frag- 
ment of this date being visible—pointing to 
the existence of a school of art of great excel- 
lence and skill in this locality, having, as the 
Rev. Canon Greenwell suggested, its origin at 
Iona and thence in Lindisfarne. It must be re- 
membered, however, as was stated by more than 
one speaker, that these stones have their counter- 
parts in the granite crosses of Cornwall, those of 
Wales, the Isle of Man, and Scotland, while the 
centre of our island, with its stones of more 
friable nature, has also some examples to show. 

On Monday a visit was paid to Leyburn; 
thence to Middleham for the survey of the cele- 
brated castle built by Fitz Randolph in the 
twelfth century, around which a large castle was 
built about 1400 by Ralph Nevill, first Earl of 
Westmoreland, and which afterwards belonged 
to the great Earl of Warwick, the king-maker ; 
thence to Bolton Castle, and Redmire and 
Wensley churches. On Wednesday and follow- 
ing days those of the party who remained 
paid visits to the Roman wall, making a 
centre at Hexham, whence excursions were 
made under the direction of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, F.S. A. 





NEW PRINTS. 


WE have received from Mr. Lefévre an artist’s 
proof of a very spirited, solid, and richly toned 
etching by Mr. James Dobie after the diploma 
picture by Mr. T. Faed, entitled ‘Ere Care 
Begins.’ The face, hands, and figures are well 
drawn. The etcher has observed the tonality of 
his subject, and although some of the darker 
portions are slightly sooty and the middle tints 
here and there are not quite clear, he has pro- 
duced an excellent version of a good picture, 
which renders a taking subject well and de- 
serves to be popular. ; 

An artist’s proof of a mezzotint by Mr. T. 
Atkinson (assisted by Mr. S. Cousins), coming 
from Mr. M‘Lean, and reproducing Sir John 
Millais’s picture called ‘Perfect Bliss,’ hangs 
before us. It is a moderately good translation 
of what is by no means one of the best works 
of this painter. Yet there are in the picture 
qualities engraving cannot render, and _there- 
fore we cannot expect to find here. Still there 
might be more beauty, sentiment, and animation 
in the face and more vivacity in the action. The 
are not absent, but their vigour is reduced, 
Apart from this it is a fine plate. 

From the same publisher comes a proof on 
India paper of a photogravure called ‘The 





walling of the porch. They were discovered 

during the restoration of the building. 
At the evening meeting the following papers 

were read: ‘The Peculiarities of the Durham | 


Churches,’ by Mr. E. P. Lo 





ftus Brock, F.S.A., | ing was lately in the French Gallery. The photo- 


Fencing Lesson,’ and reproducing M. Joanowitz's 
picture of Servian peasants in an outhouse where 
two men teach a boy to use a sword. The paint- 
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gravure suits the painter’s art and the subject 


of the picture exactly. 
more in its favour. 
fail to like the other. 


We need not say any 
Those who like one cannot 





SALE, 


Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 31st ult. the following pictures, a further 

rtion of the Blenheim Collection : Pater, A 
Feast and Merry-making in the Open Air, 199/. 
Van Dyck (School of), Queen Henrietta Maria, 
full length, in deep blue satin, 367/. Van Dyck, 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, and Sir 
Philip Mainwaring, his Secretary, 735!/.; Half- 
length Portrait of King Charles I., life size, 
dressed in black satin, 141/.; Queen Henrietta 
Maria, half length, life size, dressed in white 
satin, 735/.; Portrait of Genevitve d’Urfé, Mar- 
quise d’Havre and Widow of the Duc de Croy, 
336l.; Mary, Duchess of Richmond, daughter of 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 1,207/. 
Gainsborough, John Russell, Fourth Duke of 
Bedford, 6301. M. Gheeraedts, Frances Howard, 
Countess of Essex and Somerset, full length, 
life size, standing, 3571. Honthorst, The In- 
fanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, daughter of 
Philip II., 2101. Baroccio, Whole-length Por- 
trait of a Boy, life size, in the robes of the 
Order of Santiago of Spain, 367/. Sir P. Lely, 
Lady Henrietta Boyle, Countess of Rochester, 
1261. D. Mytens, Henry Rich, First Earl of 
Holland, full length, 1,008/.; George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, full length, life size, '735/. ; 
William, Second Duke of Hamilton, 546/. Sir 
J. Reynolds, The Marquis of Tavistock, in 
crimson coat, 1,039/. P. Van Somer, Henry, 
Prince of Wales, son to King James I., 1731. 








fine-Art Gossip, 

SEVERAL improvements have recently been 
made in the arrangement of the sculptures in 
the British Museum. By removing some large 
fragments previously standing in front of the 
Phigalian frieze Mr. Murray has very for- 
tunately brought that inestimable relic into 
full view. By-and-by, when the operation, 
for which a grant on account has already been 
made by Parliament, is completed, and the old 
Print Room converted into a receptacle for 
antique bas-reliefs, a great display of examples 
of this kind will be formed and be most advan- 
tageous to students. The alterations to the 
Print Room involve opening the ceiling and 
adding skylights to secure a top light where at 
present there are only three tall windows in the 
side wall. This work is in hand and will be 
carried so far as the money available permits ; 
if funds sufficient for the whole are granted in 
time the entire operation will be finished next 
year. 


In the Elgin Room the beautiful statue of 
Eros as a youth was formerly propped by a rude 
iron bar inserted in its back, a large hole being cut 
for the purpose. This bar has been taken away, 
and the stump, the presence of which was proved 
by marks on the outside of the right thigh, re- 
placed in marble of a different kind from that of 
the statue itself. This rises from a new marble 
base, in which the fragments of the feet have 
been inserted, rightly adjusted to the legs of 
the figure, thus enabling the Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities to remedy a glaring 
blunder of the previous restorer, to whom 
we owed the iron bar. The improvement is 
manifestly immense, and the charm of this 
quasi-Praxitelean work has been developed to an 
extraordinary degree. The beautiful Caryatid 
from the Erectheum has been shifted, so that 
it is no longer partly hidden behind a shaft. 
The base of this renowned piece of work is now 
ridiculous, consisting as it does of the cap of a 
Doric column, surmounted by a frustrum of 
another column, deeply fluted and much smaller 
than the cap on which it stands, and from which 
it differs in size, style, and character. Both 





these differ in all respects from the statue which 
has long stood on the top of them. It is intended 
to remove these fragments and place the Caryatid 
on an appropriate pedestal. At the other end 
of the Elgin Room, the large model of the 
Parthenon, which formerly obscured a very great 
part, and that the finest, of the Panathenaic 
frieze on the wall behind, has been taken away. 
The long line of the cavalcade can now be seen 
to great advantage. In the Archaic Room the 
cast of Nike from Olympia has been raised on 
high on the wall, and is also seen to great ad- 
vantage from the further end of the room. On 
our left of this statue a new cast from a metope 
found at Olympia, a portion of the decorations 
of the Temple of Zeus, has been placed against 
the wall. It represents with admirable spirit, in 
a very interesting type of execution, Hercules 
and the Bull. 

Sir Joun Savite Lumuey has given to the 
British Museum his fine head and fore-part of 
a horse from a chariot group which was dug up 
lately at Civita Lavinia (Lanuvium). It is evi- 
dent that this fragment is all there ever was of 
the horse; the sculptor, taking a painter’s view of 
his art (in its original position nothing more 
could be seen of the figure), entirely omitted 
the rest. In fact, mindful of his own labour and 
the shortness of human life, he carved nothing 
more than half a horse, isswant, as the heralds 
say, apparently from a chariot. This pictorial 
method of treatment marks the comparatively 
late date of the sculpture, which, nevertheless, 
is of high value and great merit. 


Mr. F. Mapox Brown has just finished the 
eighth of the series of spirit frescoes which he 
is painting in the Town Hall, Manchester. It 
is the fifth in chronological order. The subject 
of the work, the design of which we have already 
described from the peculiarly brilliant and highly 
dramatic study in colours, represents ‘ Wyclif 
on Trial’ in St. Paul’s, with John of Gaunt as 
his chief supporter. The next picture Mr. F. M. 
Brown proposes to paint in this series is the 
last ; its subject will be taken from the life of 
John Dalton, of the atomic theory. 


At the meeting of the Royal Archzological 
Institute at Chester next week the new build- 
ing for the Natural Science Society and School 
of Art will be opened. Chester is ina great mea- 
sure indebted to the Duke of Westminster for 
this handsome edifice. 


WE understand that the list of papers to be 
read at the Chester meeting will include the 
following : ‘On Cheshire Sculptured Stones,’ by 
Mr. 8. F. Brown ; ‘On the Marriage of Cheshire 
Children,’ by Mr. J. P. Earwaker ; ‘ Cheshire 
Sports,’ by Mr. Skipton ; ‘ Ancient Communal 
Relations between Chester and Liverpool,’ by Sir 
J. Picton; ‘The Dark Lady of Gawsworth,’ by 
Mr. Axon ; ‘A Roman Hypocaust recently found 
at Chester,’ by Mr. Jones (City Surveyor); ‘ Trea- 
sure Trove,’ by Mr. Baylis; ‘The Ancient City 
Charters,’ by Mr. C. Brown; and ‘On the Archi- 
tecture of Carnarvon Castle,’ by the Deputy- 
Constable of Carnarvon Castle. 


We are glad to see that the vicar finds 
difficulty in raising funds for the restoration 
of the parish church at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
He has, we fancy, got quite enough for all 
necessary repairs, and any more money 
raised will be employed in arranging the 
nave ‘‘so as to be more like what it was 
in the olden time,” just as if there were any 
drawings existing to show what it was in the 
olden time. What he calls “the ancient vestry, 
which was unhappily pulled down about one hun- 
dred years ago,” which “is to be rebuilt,” is the 
ancient charnel - house, traditionally connected 
with the history of the inscription on Shak- 
speare’s grave. There was a small room over 
it never used for a vestry at all. The remains 
of this charnel-house, some of which are still 
preserved underground, ought to be uncovered 
and protected, not sacrificed to a modern build- 
ing that would do more than anything else to 





destroy the contemporary associations of the 
locality of the poet's grave. Instead of destroyin 
the charnel-house, the vicar should see if the 
Hart tombstone, the oldest out-of-door inscrip. 
tion to any of the Shakspeare family, being 
at least as interesting, if not more so than the 
one to Thos. Nash in the chancel, is actually 
being used as a correspondent of the Times sayy 
it is. 

In the forthcoming part of the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland the Bishop 
of Limerick offers a new reading and interpre. 
tation of the inscriptions on the famous Newton 
Store, which have already exercised the Sagacity 
of so many scholars. According to him the 
monument commemorates in two dialects, Pictish 
and Scandinavian, Audh, the son of Kenneth 
MacAlpin, King of Pictland, who died a.p, 878 


WE have received the Annual Report of the 
Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings, At 
the Charterhouse, Lincoln’s Inn, and Eton the 
exertions of the Society have been crowned with 
success. The same has been the case at York; 
but it is well to remember that, although the 
Archbishop has been baffled for the moment, 
his schemes of destruction may be revived at 
any time. 

Tue custodians of the Louvre are busily 
arranging in the Salle des Etats those chefs. 
d’cewore of the French school of the nineteenth 
century which belong to the nation. These 
include works of Delacroix, Millet, Corot, 
Théodore Rousseau, and others. 


Tue Berlin Academy has elected as full 
members of its body Sir John E. Millais and 
Sir Frederic Leighton. 


Tue French papers record the death of the 
eminent and highly accomplished etcher M 
Maxime Lalanne as having occurred on Thurs- 
day of last week at Nogent-sur-Marne, after a 
long and painful sickness. He was born at 
Bordeaux on the 27th of November, 1827. He 
became a pupil of Gigoux, obtained many 
medals and other distinctions, and was a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 


Mr. Mater writes :— 

“In the Atheneum, No. 3066, you have a brief 
notice of the discovery of the ancient Vetulonia by 
Dr. I. Falchi at Colonna, in the province of Gros- 
seto. Some years ago two Italian gentlemen, in 
talking of wild boar shooting in the Maremma, men- 
tioned this place to me as covered with forest extend- 
ing over a promontory, with an enormous wall 
running across the neck of land. They put it down 
as Etruscan, and knew of an old cemetery in the 
forest. I obtained a map of the place from the 
excellent Topographical Survey Department in 
Florence, and found the site all forest. I men- 
tioned the subject to the late Mr. Heath Wilson 
as one offering a fine field for Etruscan relics. He 
mentioned it to another—Mr. Pullen, I believe—who, 
accompanied by Count Bassi, visited the place ; the 
latter mentioned it to me asa hard day’s work, but he 
saw nothing ~~ remarkable. The cemetery was 
very extensive, the situation very isolated and ut- 
healthy. I suppose it is identical with the discovery 
alluded to by you. have no doubt but that this 
locality contains many remains of Etruscan art, for 
my informants knew the locality only as a jungle 
beyond the memory of man. I suppose the wall 
acted as a defence to the burial-ground, or was the 
city of Vetulonia on the promontory ?” 

THE subject appointed for the Prix de Rome 
(painting) this year is ‘Claudius proclaim 
Emperor.’ Such themes as this, the murder of 
Agamemnon—of which we had more than one 
startling and terrific illustration at the Salons 
of this year and last—and others commonly 
affected by the Académie directly encourage 
the choice of sanguinary themes, which are to 
frequent in the great galleries of the Champs 
Elysées. Could not the Académie exhibit better 
taste, and refine instead of brutalizing the appl: 
cation of learning and art? What is there 2 
the proclamation of Claudius which renders } 
peculiarly fitted for design? The Premiet 
Grand Prix of this year has fallen to M. ©. 
Lebayle ; the Second Prix to M. Lavaley ; the 
Deuxitme Second Grand Prix to M. Sinibald 
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of the The choice of ‘Tobie retirant un Poisson de | necessity for culture even in the use of the | terms borrowed from the sister art of paint- 
roying § Eau’ for the Prix for Sculpture seems to prove | legs and feet, and, of course, the same| ing. ‘‘Tone-colour” and ‘‘clang-tint” are 
if the | that murder need not be selected as a subject | applies to the organs of speech. In view | self-contradictory, and we agree that “there 
scrip. | for an artistic contest. M. Capellaro has gained | of the works lately written on the subject | is no need to infringe on the Hibernian 
being | the Premier Grand Prix for Sculpture. by Mr. Lennox Browne, Herr Emil Behnke, | monopoly of ‘bulls’ by such a mixture of 
the | que first Italian exhibition of photography | Herr Albert Bach, and others, Dr. Mac-| ideas. To a plain mind the expression 
—_ will take place at Florence in = wang he kenzie has done well to adopt a distinctive | ‘ quality of tone’ seems to render the notion 
* says T October. It will be national in character, but | titlg for his treatise. It deals more with | with perfect adequacy.” 

~ some classes objects will be received from 2 2 

* m 0 Pa : be | the development and preservation of the| Vocal students may profitably read his 

98 of Hioreigners. The organizing committee may be 1 th ‘th thei oc hortati to th h Sone 
Bishop | addressed at No. 33, Via San Gallo, Palazzo Le | Vocal organs than wit eir structure, | exhortations to thoroughness in training. 
erpre- { Monnier, Florence. though the latter is explained in clear It is a common experience with those who 
vt Usper the auspices of the Society for Graphic a oa — the = “oo — oe = ye of Be gocene’ wpe — 

Y Farts at Vienna, the first annual exhibition of | ations. © authors style throughout 1s | young ocali it great promise who aiter- 

- the phic works of art will be held at the Kiinst- light and chatty, and at times almost wards fail to realize the expectations formed 
ictish JF haus from Dec. 1st, 1886, to Jan. 31st, 1887. | flippant, as if he desired to enchain the| of them. Nothing is more frequent than 
*nneth There will be exhibited copper-plate engravings, | attention of ordinary readers who would | to hear that So-and-so, instead of developing 
878 J ichings, lithographs, woodcuts, and other cog- | be repelled by severely scientific verbiage. | his or her powers, has “ gone off.” The 
of the Poste objects, as well as illustrated éditions de | Deprecating the attempt to impart voice | result of this is that while mediocre singers 
%. At Fue and scientific works on art, together with | cultivation by means of a work on the use | were never so numerous as at present, artists 
m the [reproductions effected by the aid of chemico- | o¢ natural structures, he says :— of the first rank may be counted on the 
d with Bischnical means. Exhibits not delivered at ho ; ) ages 3 fi f Re gee D 
York; | Vienna, at least in the shape of a proof-copy, The teaching of singing by anatomy is an | Ungers of one hand; an © cause Dr. 
sh the Fiy the end of September next cannot be ad- absurdity worthy of Laputa. What would be | Mackenzie takes to be the feverish haste to 
ment, § pitted to this year’s exhibition. — of . +. -enared who one 7 —_ age vn gs vege Pong se period 
y , . ‘ is course with an elaborate exposition of the | has been allowe r study. ontr 

wid CORRESPONDENT of the Times, speaking of | structure of the lower limbs? What would be ec ser Trae he pbc of Yee how 
be the many forgeries now existing of figures from | 4h, fate of a pupil who had learned the art of | of th =o a b ~ seed Pore 

usily QTanagra, Kyme, Myrina, Megara, &c., attri- self-defence from a professor who had perplexed polly ney sega Peathne —sonmggymd anges. | 
chef [utes them to the great manufactory of for- him with the origins and insertions of the during the time of transition, on the ground 
teenth Brery at Smyrna. True it is that, at all events | - iscles of the arm instead of teaching him to that the change is merely one of natural 

z hese Pitom the seventeenth century on, Smyrna has | jit straight from the shoulder? One can imagine | development :— 

orot, Fdone a large business in forging medals, coins, | +}, painful disenchantment that would overtake ‘*The growth of the long bones of the limbs 

and antiques. It is quite possible, as the corre- | +4, youth thus eruditely trained when he had | is at least as complex a process as the develop- 
a8 full spondent says, that most of the statues lately dis- | +, stand up to a bruiser of the old school whose | ment of the larynx. It is admitted that serious 

\is and ffiterred in Asia Minor and sold in Europe are knowledge of anatomy was limited to the where- | damage may be done to those parts by over use 

ae ae pit and pr ng = a. abouts of the ‘ bread- basket.’ ” of them in early life; does it, therefore, follow 
’ : 
of th Hiant; but it is paying it a great compli. | These remarks apply primarily to the uso, | Aaslencenco is, complete! If. this, were to, 

Thu nent to suppose that it has any one competent | or rather abuse, of the laryngoscope, which | instead of conden boys to develope thelr 
br to execute a statue or the beautiful Tanagra | little instrument, as Dr. Mackenzie observes, | strength in running, leaping, football, and 
orn at gosues) The correspondent suggests that the | has thrown the whole subject of the registers | cricket, their muscular instinct should be 
7. He guatues are made in Italy, and so also must be | of the voice into almost hopeless confusion | sternly repressed, their limbs should be kept 

many “ —. bg ca hegeed ad . co ‘« by the introduction of all sorts of errors of | in perfect repose, and their exercise should be 

Knight os all pone a on np Bans Baghd i 27 “a observation, each claiming to be founded on = in ge ie ii or pe a . ~ 

quires a ripe knowledge to deal in coins at ocular proof, and believed in with correspond- noug as Ucn cae OS eK ee 
Suyrna, and the stranger who buys anything is | ing obstinacy.” At the same time he does value as well as the readableness of Dr. Mac- 

a brief jin peril. not question the value of the laryngoscope, | kenzie’s work. It does not throw any new 
lonia by and in one important respect he exemplifies and startling light on the vexed problems of 
whiny MUSIC it, the illustrations showing the difference of | voice production—indeed, the absence of all 
>. ae position of the larynx in the production of | dogmatizing is one of its most acceptable 
extend- , eee the ‘‘chest”’ and the “head” voice going features ; but it deserves to rank among the 
os pane The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. By Morell | far to prove his own view that the sudden | best treatises that have recently appeared 
sn the | Mackenzie, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) alteration of the quality is due to the | on the subject. 
rom the flr some one were to rashly assert that the | shortening of the ‘‘ reed” or vibrating cords. 
een [ut of vocalization had made great strides | He wisely deprecates the tendency of modern FRANZ LISZT. 

Wilson §during the present generation, the statement | teachers to multiply registers, that is, to} Amp the regret that must be felt by all classes 
ies. He vould be at once challenged, and its refu- | speak of ‘‘lower thick,” ‘‘ upper thin,” &c.; | of music lovers at the announcement of Liszt’s 
——— lation would not be a difficult matter. It | and he is unsparing in his ridicule of those | death must, at any rate, be mingled a feeling 
i, buthe ust, therefore, be regarded as one of the | who talk as if the voice could possibly be | of consolation that time was given us, as a nation, 
ery, wae literary results of the increased study of | produced anywhere save in the larynx :— pig ks gpg sca mer? eng 
iscovery f%ical and surgical science generally that | “The larynx is the organ of voice just as claims of a great artist = respect and regard. 
hat this { Many works have recently appeared | much as the eye is the organ of sight, or the | ]¢ is not often that such an opportunity is 
1 art, (taling with the physiology of the vocal | ear of hearing. Every one would Jaugh at a | afforded to atone for past apathy and lack of 
ae wall 48228. It would scarcely be too much to | man who should pretend to smell with his lips | appreciation as was accorded by Liszt’s visit to 
was the (#7 that more has been written on this | °F 8¢¢ with his fingers ; yet such claims are not | our shores last spring; and whatever may be 

ne during the past ten year than inthe | om more stm than thos of singers who | tho ulna Yerdet on hisgni as a compone, 
le Rom Brvious half century. ‘The subject is one | Fead, the root of the mouth, the bottom of the | {,caunct be ssmerted by hie moet unressoning 
urder of Halle a ee y aliects those who | chest, or anywhere else that their misinterpreted | — that our failure to recognize his creative gifts 
han one fit ; "1 © art of singing professionally ; but sensations lead them to fancy. As a basso pro- | arose simply from general indifference to him as 
» Salons A.,'5 2180 of importance to public speakers, | fundo is sometimes figuratively said to ‘sing out | 4 musician. This is well, for it prevents for 
al whether political or clerical, and in a less | of his boots,’ we may, perhaps, be grateful that | ever the presentation of the matter in a false 
courage ’stee to the whole of the community. As Dr. | there is no voce di piede among the acknowledged | jight. Further, it may be said, that as it is 
are to ackenzie points out, the reproach against | Tegisters. appointed unto men once to die, ths time and 

Champs $8 English tongue that it is inharmonious | It is scarcely probable that any reform will | place of Liszt's departure could not have been 
it better Fes mainly from the fact that so very | take place in the terminology of voice pro- | better chosen. For many years he was labouring, 
he appli: Few cultivate the art of speaking properly. | duction. The errors are, of course, due to | U2consciously, for Bayreuth as an art centre ; 
— king and walking come by nature to a | what Dr. Mackenzie calls ‘“ misinterpreted = —- = oo F ncagenensec sy a * 
pee “ain extent, but a comparison between | sensations,”’ and these sensations will con- | 44 ws ath aiiin dah tetenaiean dl ar 
SMO ‘graceful carriage of an educated English tinue ; to deceive as long as the human | of the world were for the fifth time crowding 
Jey ; the pt or woman and the shambling gait of | organization remains as at present. He is | the little Bavarian town to listen to the inspired 
sinibald. §° WR or country boor shows at once the | on surer ground in condemning the use of | strains of the master whom he served so well, 
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he was permitted to pass away, and Bayreuth 
will be his last resting-place. 


| till then unknown. 


So much was written and spoken concerning | 


Liszt during his recent visit that we are absolved 


from the task of writing a formal biography at | 


the present time. For artistic purposes his life 


may be divided into three periods; that is to | 
say, his career as a virtwoso, which, unique | 


as it was, cannot be regarded as wholly bene- 
ficial to art; his labours as a Kapellmeister 
at Weimar from 1849 to 1859, the fruit 
of which musicians are reaping at the present 
time ; and the period of his retirement, during 
which he remained in touch with the world by 
his compositions and far more by his work as a 
teacher. Such is the irony of fate that it is 
more than probable that in the distant future 
Liszt will be remembered chiefly as the greatest 
of all pianoforte virtuosi. His wonderful gifts 
as an executant will, of course, be merely a 
tradition ; but traditions of this kind are ex- 
tremely powerful, as we know by the glamour 
which surrounds the memory of the great vocal- 
ists and actors of past years. We have said 
that the influence of Liszt as a performer was 
not altogether healthy, and the assertion is not 
difficult to prove. Like Mozart, the musical 
instinct manifested itself almost from his cradle; 
like Mozart, it seemed to pervade his entire being 
and to make him live in a world of his own, in- 
sensible to all other material surroundings while 
his fingers touched the keys. But here the re- 
semblance ceases; for while Mozart felt himself 
only the minister of art into which his whole 
individuality was merged, with Liszt the ego 
was too prominent for such absorption, and, 
however great might be the reverence he felt 
for the masters whose thoughts he interpreted, 
he could not resist the temptation to impress 
his own personality upon them in a manner that 
would not be tolerated by any educated audience 
at the present time, This wrongdoing he ac- 
knowledges in terms which seem to indicate 
hearty repentance. Speaking of his rendering 
of acknowledged masterpieces, he says: ‘To 
my shame be it said, 1 made no scruple to 
change their character; I even went so far as 
insolently to add a crowd of figures and points 
W@orgue which, while gaining the applause of the 
ignorant, did not fail to draw me into a false 
way, from which, happily, I soon disengaged 
myself.” These words ought to prove a severe 


warning to those lesser executants who, without | 


Liszt’s commanding gifts, do not scruple, even 
at the present time, to introduce .emendations 
into the works of the great masters when 
they think they can do so without detection. 
But our object in dwelling on this objectionable 
side of the great musician’s executive career is 
to show that the presence in the art world of 
such a marvellous performer is by no means an 
unmixed good, and to soften the natural regret 
that fingers so inspired should no longer be 
available to charm crowds of listeners. This 
method of regarding the question has the more 
force as the glamour of the man was irresistible 
and fascinated the most conscientious musicians, 
We have been conscious of its influence only 
recently, and what it must have been in its 
possessor’s prime years we can only imagine 
from verbal and written report. 

It is pleasant to be able to turn for an instant 
to the second division in the life of the deceased 
master, and to contemplate the incalculable 
benefit he conferred on art by his work at 
Weimar. It was not only by his devotion to 
Wagner that he achieved lasting good ; the little 
town became celebrated as the home of a select 
number of enlightened and eclectic spirits, whose 
influence made itself felt more or less through- 
out the musical world. Not ‘Der Fliegende 
Hollander,’ ‘Tannhiuser,’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ 
alone were to be witnessed there, but Berlioz’s 
‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ Schumann’s ‘ Genoveva,’ 
and Schubert’s ‘ Alfonso and Estrella’ were 
rescued from the oblivion which seemed to 
threaten them, and every opera was produced 


| vent its full manifestation. 





with a completeness in the way of accessories 


It is as the apostle of 
Wagner, however, that Liszt deserves chiefly to 
be remembered in this connexion. It is scarcely 
within the bounds of belief that such stupendous 
genius would not have asserted itself in some 
way even without Liszt’s help; but misfortune 
may retard, though it cannot permanently pre- 
To take but one 
illustration, Schubert had to wait nearly half a 
century for full recognition, and who shall say 
that but for neglect and its outcome, poverty, 
he might not have been cut off in the spring of 
his life? Let the thousands who listen with 
delight and edification to Wagner’s mighty con- 
ceptions, and especially those who are now 
gathered at Bayreuth to assist at the interpreta- 
tion of his divinest utterances, bear in mind that, 
humanly speaking, they are in some measure in- 
debted for their pleasure to the dead artist who 
now lies almost by the side of his master in this 
Mecca of musical and dramatic art. 

Coming to Liszt’s place as a composer, we fully 
recognize the advisability of speaking with cau- 
tion. Posterity has in several instances reversed 
the judgment passed upon a musical creator 
by his contemporaries, and it is open to his 
admirers to predict that such will be the case 
with the Weimar artist. At any rate there can 
be no harm in pointing out why this may be 
considered unlikely. It cannot be said that 
Liszt was before his time, as is sometimes re- 
marked with reason of other composers. If 
musicians fail to appreciate his music, it is not 
because they do not understand it; involved 
and complex it frequently is, but not more so 
than that of other modern masters who are 
highly esteemed. To take an example fresh 


| in the minds of the public, the oratorio ‘St. 


Elizabeth’ does not fail to please because its 
course is difficult to follow, but rather because 
of its intolerable monotony. The same phrases 
are presented again and again with scarcely any 
variation of treatment, and at least two-thirds 
of the work might be excised without sacrificing 
any of the composer’s ideas, so much does he 
repeat himself. We admit that this fault is not 
present in the same degree in all his sacred 
works, his setting of the 13th Psalm, for in- 
stance, showing powers of development of no 
mean order. But it may be argued Liszt’s 
originality spent itself mainly in the ‘‘Sym- 
phonische Dichtungen.” We candidly admit 
that in these remarkable works he takes a 
new departure, and shows his complete inde- 
pendence of all previous composers of orches- 
tral music. The question remains whether, 
in dispensing with form, and in place thereof 
evolving his music out of some poetic idea, he 
has succeeded in producing works of art that 
satisfy and impress the hearer either as abstract 
music or as so-called tone paintings. The answer, 
we fear, must be, on the whole, in the negative. 
Apart from all considerations of form, the sym- 
phonic poems are unsatisfactory because the 
composer seems incapable of a sustained effort. 
Passages of exquisite beauty will be found in 
most, if not all of them, and in some the element 
of beauty predominates. But placed by the 
side of Beethoven they may, without much 
stretch of metaphor, be spoken of as flashes of 
lightning compared with the steady brilliancy of 
sunlight. To sum up, Liszt has not shown the 
power requisite to justify his abandonment of 
the classic mould in which all the great masters 
have been content to frame their instrumental 
works. Similar remarks will apply to the so- 
called pianoforte concertos, the Sonata in B 
minor, and, in fact, all his works of considerable 
length ; but, on the other hand, in trifles where 
development is not looked for, and in several of 
his songs, we note a poetic charm such as no 
other composer has surpassed. It is possible for 
the same hand to produce perfect sonnets and 
to fail in the construction of an epic. 

It would be improper to close this obituary 
notice, however brief and imperfect, without 





“ye a 
reference to those qualities of head and heart 
which endeared Liszt to all who were fortunate 
enough to know him. It is said that he neve 
made an enemy ; and it is certain that he made 
troops of friends, Throughout his career he hag 
but one object in view—the good of art ; ang 
the records of his kindliness to struggling mujj. 
cians of talent and of his self-sacrificing zeal jy 
favour of any cause which he deemed worthy of 
support are numberless. With regard to him 
the well-known cynical proverb may be reversed 
‘* The good that man does lives after him; the 
evil is interred with his bones.” 





THE BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 


Tue festival representations now proceeding 
at Bayreuth, which celebrates this year the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of the Wagner Theatre 
have been of such signal interest and success as 
appear to afford certain promise of the continued 
life and prosperity of Wagner’s great enterprise, 
The first performance of ‘ Parsifal,’ on the 23rd 
ult., was universally declared to be one of the 
finest ever given within those walls. Herr 
Winkelmann appeared in the title réle; Friy. 
lein Malten gave her well-known and incompar. 
able impersonation of Kundry ; the important 
parts of Amfortas and Gurnemanz being filled 
respectively by Reichmann and Siehr, certainly 
their best and most forcible representatives, 
The execution by orchestra and chorus was of 
the rarest perfection, all parts, as well in the 
grand scene in the Hall of the Grail as in the 
intricate and difficult flower-maidens’ chorus, 
being given with really phenomenal exactitude, 
In the repetitions of ‘ Parsifal’ on the 26th and 
30th the leading part was taken successively by 
Gudehus, the Dresden tenor, and Vogl, the 
great artist from Munich. Thus in the course 
of a single week the visitor had the opportunity 
of seeing and comparing the three most eminent 
German dramatic singers living in this wonderful 
and enchanting work. Frau Materna, whose 
name is permanently and honourably associated 
with Wagner opera, played Kundry on the second 
and third nights. The kind of fascination which 
this drama seems invariably to exercise over 
the numerous audience of different nationalities 
here assembled continues unabated, and the 
performances to draw here an increasing stream 
of visitors of the most varying ranks, from the 
Crown Prince downwards. The production for 
the first time at Bayreuth of ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde’ has proved a triumphant success, The 
first performance, given on July 25th, the last 
musical event at which Liszt lived to be present, 
was of such startling excellence as roused the 
spectators to a perfect frenzy of enthusiasm, 
Herr Vogl as Tristan and Frau Sucher as Isolde 
far surpassing all their previous triumphs in 
these parts, parts to which these two artists 
seem to the manner born. The beautiful voice 
of Fraulein Staudigl was invaluable in the rile 
of Brangiine, and the same may be said of the 
Kurwenal of Herr Plank, whilst Herr Wie- 
gand played King Mark with a dignity and 
power that contributed not a little to the sense 
of reality conveyed by the drama throughout, 
and that completely carried the audience away. 
Never has the long scene between the lovers in 
the second act been given with greater intensity 
of passion, nor the tragedy of the death of 
Tristan, in the third, with more truly inspired 
musical and dramatic force and feeling. It is n0 
wonder if, as stated, the impression so haunted 
Liszt’s fancy as to linger uppermost in his 
thoughts in his dying moments. 

Scarcely less interesting was the repetition of 
‘Tristan’ on the 29th, with Gudehus and 
Malten in the two principal parts. It is pro 
posed next year to repeat ‘ Parsifal,’ as usual, 
and further to produce the ‘ Meistersinzer.’ No 
visitors who have watched the present series caa 
doubt that the Bayreuth festival performances 
have taken such a firm hold over the Germal 
musical public as bids fair to ensure that con 
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tinued success which all true lovers of art, of 
ghatever country, must desire for them. 
B. T. 











Musical Gossip, 


Tue outline programme of the approaching 
Leeds Festival has been issued, and the gather- 
ing promises to be exceptionally interesting, the 
only point open to question being whether the 
executive are not attempting too much. As we 
have already stated, neither the ‘ Messiah’ nor 
‘Blijah’ is included in the regular scheme, but 
the latter oratorio will be given at an extra 
concert. The festival proper will commence 
on Wednesday morning, October 13th, with 
‘Jerael in Egypt’; in the evening a new can- 
tata by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, entitled ‘ Sayid,’ 
yill be produced, the libretto, taken from an 
Indian story, being from the pen of Mr. Joseph 
Bennett. Bach’s great Mass in B minor will 
wcupy Thursday morning; and the evening 
rogramme will include a new work for chorus 
ad orchestra, ‘The Revenge,’ by Dr. Villiers 
Stanford, Beethoven’s c minor Symphony, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night.’ On Friday 
morning a new oratorio, ‘St. Ludmila,’ by 
Dvorak, will be brought forward ; in the even- 
ing the most prominent items of a miscellaneous 
programme will be a new overture by Mr. F. K. 
Hattersley, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch’ Symphony, 
ad Schumann’s Advent Hymn. Yet another 
new work, a cantata based upon ‘The Golden 
legend,’ by Sir Arthur Sullivan, will be per- 
formed on Saturday morning, to be followed by 
the first part of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’; and, 
w already stated, the week’s work will be 
brought to a conclusion with a performance of 
‘Elijah’ in the evening. The principal vocalists 
engaged are Madame Albani, Miss Anna Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Patey, Miss 
Damian, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
McGuckin, Mr. I. McKay, Mr. F. King, Mr. 
Watkin Mills, and Mr. Santley. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan will retain the post of conductor. 


We regret to learn the death of Herr Emil 
Scaria, the justly celebrated German bass artist, 
which occurred at Dresden last week. London 
amateurs will remember that Herr Scaria took 
part in the performances of ‘The Nibelung’s 
Ring’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1882, and 
also in those of ‘ Parsifal’ at the Albert Hall in 
1884. In Germany his superb voice and fine 
presence will be greatly missed, particularly in 
Wagnerian réles. 


A cycte of Wagner’s music-dramas has been 
arranged to take place at Buda-Pesth during the 
coming winter. 


A Mr. R. Lepos pz Beavrort has been for 
some time engaged on a biography of Liszt, 
which will be issued almost immediately by 
Messrs. Ward & Downey. 


Tue firm of A. Payne, of Leipzig, announces 
anew edition of the chamber concerted music of 
the great masters at unprecedentedly low prices, 
that is to say, fivepence to tenpence each work. 


Tue deficit of the opera-house at Dresden 
during the theatrical year just expired has 
necessitated a contribution from the private 
purse of the King of Saxony to the extent of 
over 23,0001. 














DRAMA 


—>— 


THE WEEK. 


Paiyce’s.—‘ The Jilt,’ a Comedy in Five Acts. By Dion 
Boucicault. 

HAYMARKET.—Revival of ‘ The School for Scandal.’ 
Comepy,— Turned Up,’ a Farcical Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Mark Melford. —* Blackberries,’ a ‘‘ Musical Comedy- 
rama.” By Mark Melford. 

StkaxD.—The Rubber of Life; or, the Best of Three 
Games,” a Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts. By 
Messrs, Bagot. 


Mr. Bovcrcavutr’s new comedy, ‘The 
lilt” is one of the neatest and most spark 








ling works its author has written. As 
regards invention and originality it is 
woefully deficient. Its slight story rests upon 
the possession by a villain of a packet of 
letters by which the heroine is compromised, 
the stalest device which a dramatist can 
adopt; its incidents have little novelty, and 
what is not commonplace is extravagant. 
Worst of all, the play is but a revised ver- 
sion of ‘Flying Scud,’ a previous work of 
its author. With all these faults and many 
others in abundance that could be men- 
tioned, ‘The Jilt’ is an excellent piece of 
stage craft. The task would not be specially 
difficult to show that everything in it is 
capable of improvement, yet this even does 
not deprive it of its claims toadmiration. In 
the speech which, at the close of the repre- 
sentation, he delivered in response to the 
summons of the audience, Mr. Boucicault 
accepted the verdict of the public as the re- 
establishment of comedy in public favour. 
It is evident that he plumes himself upon 
having written a comedy. To deny him the 
claim he puts forward is ungenerous and 
almost unjust. In spite of its defects, and in 
spite also of a fourth act the action in which 
belongs to sensation drama, ‘The Jiit’ is 
entitled to be called a comedy. It is in the 
first place, as every well-constructed play 
should be, a microcosm; its characters are, 
as a rule, well drawn, and its dialogue has 
a very pleasant admixture of cynicism. So 
clever in this respect is the author, some of 
his best dialogue is, if a bull may be per- 
petrated in connexion with a piece written 
by an Irishman, unspoken. When, for in- 
stance, a species of racing tout enters the 
cottage of a female trainer who has met him 
in earlier days and asks her if she knows 
him, the manner in which she silently 
gathers up the bank-notes, which for a 
purpose have been left on a desk, elicits 
laughter more hearty than would have 
attended any retort. Some of the speeches 
are really witty, and others have a very 
pleasant vein of tenderness and sentiment. 
That this should have a touch of what is 
known as ‘‘blarney” was to be expected. 
It is none the less effective, and the ‘‘ pretty 
answers,”’ as Jaques calls them, of which it is 
‘¢ full,” and of which also in his character as 
stage Irishman Mr. Boucicault has an unfair 
monopoly, are often happily conceived and 
rarely fail of their purpose. ‘The Jilt,’ in 
fact, is not a diamond, but it is an excellent 
stage jewel, and serves its purpose. It is 
healthy, moreover, depicting a breezy, 
cheery life, though the idea of a racing 
prophet carrying off a young heiress with 
some twelve thousand a year is not, per- 
haps, much more defensible than probable. 
Most of the characters are well played. In 
a curious get-up Mr. Boucicault does not 
look the sort of man to fascinate a young 
lady who has remained heart whole until 
seventeen. He delivers, however, in excel- 
lent style the Hibernian gallantries with 
which he has provided himself. Miss 
Thorndyke, a new-comer, proves herself in 
a juvenile character a very bright and at- 
tractive actress, her animal spirits, which are 
infectious, being without the slightest taint 
of vulgarity. Mrs. Mary Barker, who, like 
Miss Thorndyke, comes from the Madison 
Square Theatre, New York, plays also 
in excellent style as a motherly old York- 
shirewoman. Miss Myra Holme acts with 





customary earnestness as the heroine, who, 
jilt as she is, becomes thoroughly sym- 
we and Messrs. Grahame, Billington, 

. G. Taylor, Gardiner, and other actors 
realize the characters, sentimental or 
whimsical, by which the action is carried 
on. A very cordial reception was accorded 
the play. 

The representation of ‘The School for 
Scandal’ at the Haymarket shows once 
more that our younger actors are capable 
of making good use of the limited oppor- 
tunities afforded them. It would sound 
treasonable to state that the general repre- 
sentation is equal to those given in the days 
when, under Buckstone’s management, the 
same theatre was the acknowledged home 
of eighteenth century comedy. It is none 
the less true that, as a whole, the perform- 
ance is more pleasing than any that can be 
recalled a quarter of a century ago. We 
have no Sir Peter who can stand comparison 
with Mr. Chippendale, to say nothing of 
the elder Farren. Thanks, however, to 
appropriate costumes and decorations, and 
to careful supervision and the consequent 
ensemble, the performance is always agree- 
able. Breadth of style and the graces of 
the old method are, as a rule, wanting. 
Many impersonations are, however, satis- 
factory, and most are thoughtful. Miss 
Vaughan acts with feeling and spirit as 
Lady Teazle, and the Charles of Mr. Conway 
has ripened into a fine piece of acting. Mr. 
Forbes Dawson is a good Joseph Surface. 
Moses by Mr. Collette, Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite by Mr. Tresahar, and Lady Sneerwell 
by Miss Marie Illington, are all acceptable. 
The gracefully danced minuet in the second 
act obtained a double encore. 

‘Turned Up,’ a farcical comedy by Mr. 
Melford, recently given at a morning per- 
formance, obtained a complete success when 
transferred on Saturday to the regular bill 
at the Comedy. The cast with which it is 
played differs in many respects from that 
previously assigned it. Mr. Edouin re- 
appears, however, as an undertaker, and 
grimaces with his customary drollery; and 
the other parts are briskly played by Mr. 
Groves, Mr. Lytton Sothern, Mr. Alfred 
Bishop, Miss Millett, and Miss Tilbury. An 
opening musical comedy, entitled ‘ Black- 
berries,’ showed the comic gifts of Miss 
Atherton. It is poor stuff, however, and 
was not too favourably received. 

‘The Rubber of Life,’ revived on Monday 
at the Strand and given during the present 
week, has also been seen at a morning per- 
formance. It is a commonplace work with 
conventional characters and situations. Miss 
Kate Phillips, who resumed her original 
character, acted with much brightness; Miss 
Measor was a pleasing heroine; and Miss 
Maud Merrill gave a good sketch of an aris- 
tocratic spinster. Mr. Yorke Stephens as 
the hero and Mr. Frank Evans as a youth in 
the power of a swindler also acted well. 
Mr. A. Greville played the villain. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

Mr. W. G. Witts will, it is said, dramatize 
the legend of King Arthur for representation 
by Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry on the 
Lyceum stage. 

In the s 
night at 


h which he made on Saturday 
e close of the season Mr. Irviag 
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promised that, on the revival of ‘Faust’ in 
September next, some further passages from 
Goethe shall be introduced into the represen- 
tation. 


In consequence of the illness of Mr. David 
James, the performance at the Criterion of 
€ David Garrick,’ announced for to-night, is post- 
poned. 


Since the production at the Haymarket of 
‘The School for Scandal,’ Mr. Wm. Farren has 
been introduced as Sir Peter Teazle. 


Tne forest scenes of ‘As You Like It’ wore 

iven on Saturday afternoon in Charlton Park 
. a company of Pastoral Players. Miss Webster 
created a highly favourable impression as Rosa- 
lind. Miss Mary Dickens was Celia, Miss Bel- 
more Audrey, Mr. Ben Greet Touchstone, Mr. 
Rodney Orlando, and Mr. Grattan Jaques. 


AN occasional epilogue by Mr. Clement Scott 
was spoken by the members of the Daly Com- 
pany at their final performance at the Strand 
on Saturday last. 

Mr. CHARLES WARNER Will, it is stated, ap- 

ras the hero of the romantic drama by Mr. 

. A. Jones with which Mr. Wyndham will 
begin his management of the Princess's. 


‘Britze Taytor,’ by Messrs. Stephens and 
Solomon, has been substituted at Toole’s Theatre 
for ‘ Hand and Heart.’ 


A TELEGRAM from Buenos Ayres conveys the 
intelligence of the death on Monday of Mr. 
Jarrett, well known in dramatic and musical 
circles as an impresario. 





To CorresponpenTs.—A. J. H.—T. C. M.—G. A. G.— 
J. K.—received. 

M. J.—Forwarded. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





Errata,—P. 143, col. 1, 1. 33, for “schwartz” read 
schwarzer, 1. 35, for “‘ Verkeherter” read Verkehrter. 





Just published 8vo. cloth, 500 pp. 10s. 6d. 


ISSAGARAY (HIPPOLYTE).—The HISTORY 
4 of the COMMUNE. Translated by Mrs. ELEANOR MARX 
AVELING 
London : Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 





Just published, small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
OHN DUDLEY: a Tragedy for the Stage and 
Closet. By SCRIPTOR IGNOTUS. 
London : Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 





«¢Companion for Travellers.’’—Now ready, by post, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OURISTS and STUDENTS’ MANUAL of 
LANGUAGES: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Hungarian, 
Roumanian, Welsh, Latin, Greek, Turkish, Arabic. Persian, Hindus- 
tani, Cninese, Japanese. Dialogues and Colloquial Vocabulary of each 
Language. Pronunciation, Money Table, Commercial Terms. By Capt. 
CHAS, SLACK. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





NO. 1 OF ST. CECILIA SERIES OF MUSICAL MONOGRAPHS, 
With Portrait and Miniature Music Pages, 


Price One Shilling, 
F ». & & FZ L 


By T. CARLAW-MARTIN, 


at © & 





“ We cannot share all Mr. Martin's enthusiasm for Liszt as a composer 
but admire the thoughtful and earnest manner in which he deals with 
his subject. Mr. Martin’s clever eseay may be commended to all 
musicians.’’—Academy. 

“An interesting account of Liszt's life. and an able estimate of his 
position in the musica! world.’’—Literary World. 

“ Daintily got up and sympathetically written.’’—Bfusical World. 

‘*Mr. Martin’s work is the first serious attempt that has been made to 
expound to the English reading public Liezt’s true position and work as 
a musician. He has contrived within narrow limits to present a 
singularly vivid and thoughtful sketch of Liezt’s artistic career and 
development, to indicate his ppominent characteristics as a man and as a 
musician, to analyze his most important contributions to literature, 
and, above all, to define the distinguishing features and principles of bis 
style, both as virtuoso and composer. To have achieved so much is to 
have done well; and the task has been performed not only with 
profound critical and analytical insight, but with rave sympathetic 
enthusiasm and a felicity of diction that holds the reader's attention as 
by a kind of charm."’—Scotsman. 


William Reeves, 85, Fleet-street, London. 


NOTES and QUERIE §. 











The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1886, 
WITH THE INDEX, 
IS NOW KEADY, 
Price 10s, 6d. cloth boards, 


Published by Jonn C, Francis, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


L| 


ST. 


—~-—— 


A BOOK OF THE 
AND OF STI 


By LADY COLI 


Contents :—Chap. 1. Eels and Elvers. 
4. Cousins of the Carp. 


3. Carp Culture. 


Small Fry (I.); Small Fry (I1.). 


Ponds (II.). 
12mo. handsomely bound 


gold, with gilt top, price 5s. 


RUNNING BROOK 
LL WATERS. 


N CAMPBELL. 


2. Water Wolves. 
5. Perch. 6. 
7. Fish Ponds (I.); Fish 


in grey linen, lettered in 
[ Ready. 





The CHALK and 


TION: its ORIGIN. 


FLINT FORMA- 


In Harmony with a very Ancient and a 


Scientific Modern Theory of the World. Illustrated by Facts and 


Specimens. By W 


B. GALLOWAY, M.A, Vicar of St. Mark’s, 


Regent's Park. and Chaplain to Viscount Hawarden. 8vo sewed, 
pp. 44, with 5 Full-Page Photographs, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 





ILLUSTRATED 


TEXT-BOOKS of 


ART EDUCATION. Edited by E. J. POYNTER, R.A. With 
numerous Lliustrations, crown 8vc. extra cleth limp, 5s. each. 


ARCHITECTURE, CLASSIC and EARLY CHRISTIAN. By T. Roger 


Smith and J. Slater. 


ARCHITECTURE, GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Roger Smith. 
GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PAINTING. By H. J. Wilmot 


Buxton and E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


PAINTING, CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Percy R. Head and Edward 
J. Poynter. 


PAINTING, ENGLISH and AMERICAN. By H.J. W. Buxton. 

PAINTING, SPANISH and FRENCH. By Gerard Smith. 

SCULPTURE, RENAISSANCE and MODERN. By Leader Scott, Hon. 
Mem. Accademia delle Belle Arti, Florence. 

SCULPTURE, EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ROMAN. Contain- 


ing a Chronological List of Ancient Sculptors and their Works. 


George Redford, F.R.C 8. 


By 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRIT- 


ISH COLONIES. A Series of Descriptive Handbooks. Each Volume 


is the work of a writer who 


subject. 
uniform, 3s. 6d. each. 
AUSTRALIA. By J. F. Vezey 
Fitzgerald. 
AUSTRIA D. Kay, F.R.GS. 


has special acquaintance with 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with Physical and Geographical Map, 


PERU. By Clements R. Markham, 
RUSSIA. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 


By J | 
DENMARK and ICELAND. By | SPAIN. By Rev. Wentworth Web- 


E. C. Otté 
EGYPT. By S. Lane-Poole, B.A. 
SE. . berts. 
GERMANY. By 8. Baring-Gould. 
GREECE. By L. Sergeant, B.A. 
JAPAN. By 8. Mossman 


ster. 
SWEDEN and NORWAY. By F. H. 
‘8. 
WEST INDIES. By C. H. Eden, 
F.R.G.8. 





LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In small post 8vo. uniform, 


cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


Price 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth (19th 

Edition). 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone (25th Edition). 
Also an Illustrated Edition, 
31s. 6d. and 35s, 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell, 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: a DartmoorTale. 

Tommy Upmore. 





By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 





By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a 
Novel of the Upper Thames, 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow (New Edit.). 
Out of Court. 








By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the ‘* Grosvenor.” 
John Holdsworth (Chief 

Mate). 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart, 
The “ Lady Maud.” 
Little Loo: a Tale of South 

Bea. 

A Sea Queen. 
Jack’s Courtship. 
My Watch Below. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
My Wife and I. 

Old Town Folk. 

We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 





By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 


Some One Else. 





By Jean Ingelow. 
Don John. 
Sarah de Beranger. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 
By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 








By the Rev. E. Gilliat, 
M.A. 


A Story of the Dragonades, 





By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls , 
they Left Behind Them, 





| By C. F. Woolson. 
East Angels, 

Anne. 

For the Major. Price 5s. 








By Lewis Wallace. 
! Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & 


RIVINGTON, 188, 


Fleet-street, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW STORY. 


MY FRIEND JI 
By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘No New Thing,’ & 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


The HISTORY of ETHICS, ovr. 


LINES of, for English Readers. By HENRY sip. 
WICK, MA. LL.D., Knightbridge Professor of Mor) 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author a 
‘The Methods of Ethics.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 
COLLECTED WORKS. 


A New Edition. In Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s. each, 
VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. — ROUSSEAU. 2 vols,— 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPEDISTS, 2 vols, 
ON COMPROMISE. 1 vol.—MISCELLANIES, 3 yo}, 


SPECULATIONS from POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By C. B. CLARKE, F.R.8. Crown 87 
3s. 6d. , 














MACMILLAN’S 6s. NOVELS.—New Vols, 
The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD, 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir oj 
Redclyffe.’ With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Dr. Claudius’ 
* Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of 


VERTEBRATES, ELEMENTS of the. Adapted from 
the German of ROBERT WIEDERSHEIM, Professor of 
Anatomy and Director of the Institute of Human and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of Freiburg-in. 
Baden, by W. NEWTON PARKER, Professor of Biology 
in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. With Additions by the Author and Trans 
lator. With 270 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series, 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. ani 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Contents :—The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early} 
English History—The Continuity of English History—The} 
Relations between the Crown of England and Scotland—S, 
Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers, &c. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 322, for AUGUST, price 1s. contains :— 
1. ELECTION NOTES. By GoLDWIN SMITH. 
2.LA FONTAINE’S FABLES, By Arta 
TILLEY. 


3. An AUSTRALIAN VIEW of ‘OCEANA,’ By 
B. R. WISE. 


4, BALLAIRAI DURG. 

5. CHARLES LAMB, By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

6. PAUSANIUS and CLEONICE. By F.T. Par 
GRAVE. 


7. The LAND of BURNS, By THomAs DYKES, 
8. The GORDON BOYS’ HOME. By Lieut,-Col. 
ARTHUR COLLINS. 


9. The WOODLANDERS. 
Chaps. 14-18. 


By THomAs Hakby. 





Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, contains :— 
In LEICESTER FIELDS. By Austin Doss0s 


With Illustrations. 


LESTER 


The WA’ 


of their Virt 
“Witty and ai 
“<A lady recer 
‘The W 


RICLI 


New Satiric: 
“His romance 
“Mr, Pember 





The DEATH of PROCRIS: a Poem. By EDMUN 
GOSSE. Illustrated. 


MERE SUZANNE. By KATHARINE S, MACQuolD 
OLD CHESTER, By ALFRED Rimmes, Wi 


Illustrations. 


DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY— 
WIDOW. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 


SERIAL STORIES by W. E. NORRIS and 


VELEY ; and other Papers of interest. 
All Travellers on the Continent should use 
DICKENS'S ABC 
CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE; 


The simplest and best. 
AUGUST Number now ready, price 1s. 


MACMILLAN & Co, London. 
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.) J. & R. MAXWELLS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











t THE NEW NOVEL. a oon pera 
(NE THING NEEDFUL.) (ONE THING NEEDFUL.|TRUST ME. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 
e. _ Author of ‘ Mr. Nobody,’ ‘ Parted Lives,’ ‘ Brothers-in-Law,’ &, 
ae ’ A societ, vel, full of life and cha r. 
OUT MISS BRADDON iS) NEW NOVEL. “ Mrs. , Spender’s novel Save emia and uamaeea. ae wins gradually on the 


attention.”—Saturday Review. 

“* There is enough romance in ‘ Trust Me’ to satisfy any normal taste; and the story is 
if Moral In 3 vols. at all Libraries, an exceedingly good one.”— Academy. 
uthor of ** Her characters are original, and even powerful in conception.”—Court Journal, 


— O N E 7 a | N G N E E D F U L. THE GREAT FRENCH AUTHOR'S FAMOUS LOVE STORY, the only Authorized 


Translation. In 1 vol. at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. extra cloth (post, 6d.), 


S. The ROMANCE of 2a MUMMY. By Theophile 











THE NEW NOVEL GAUTIER. Translated by M. YOUNG 

each, ;, " - lineal anecster of of ‘Salambé’—exact in science, dramatically fanciful in an alluring, 
“yr By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Vixen,’ ‘Ishmael,’ &c. mm Or Ehe denvigtion te een is wonderfully interesting.”—Court Journal, 

8 vols, anna NEW AND Fre EDITION OF “ RITA’8” NEW NOVEL. 
eb aes In 1 vol. price 6s. extra cloth (post, 6d.), 
[CAL |iE THING NEEDFUL] (ONE THING NEEDFUL. DARBY and JOAN. By “Rita,” Author of 

THE NEW NOVEL, oe kits oe oe i Aap oF. eee a "— Vanity Fair. 
a * NEW NOVELS in ONE VOLUME, NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED.—Recent Additions. 
SLD, Price 2s. each, picture boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.). 
lennesy. {FLEURETTE. By Eugene ’ Scribe, Author of ‘ Robert VIRGIN IA, the AMERICAN. By Charles Edwardes. 
le Diable,’ ‘ William Tell,’ &c. “ La Belle binetiains ” in all her splendour, 

RISH. “The tale is narrated in a touching manner, and the groundwork of the plot is laid with ‘*Mr, Edwardes is a writer of unflagging spirit and genuine spirit."— Whitehall Review, 
Claudius,’ lthe art for which the author is conspicuous.”—Morning Post. 





HAUNTED. A New Novel of considerable merit. By A MARRIAGE in HIGH LIFE. By Octave Feuillet, 


Author of ‘Camors,’ ‘The Sphinx,’ ‘Led Astray,’ ‘The Romance of a Poor Yor 
DORA VERE Man,’ &. P . y; ung 


* Parisian inner circles laid open to the general eye.” 


RESPICE FINEM; or, Love in Exile. By G. Bianca | IF LOVE BE LOVE: a Forest Idyll. A fascinating Story 


of Love and Romance. By D. CECIL GIB 












“*Haunted’ is a pretty and even affecting tale.”—Atheneum. 










































ob “Cleverly written and interesting ie Oe Hoon, “The tale is told in well-chosen language, and an considerable effect.” — Public Opinion. 
dtm (BRITAIN’S SLAVES. The Effects of Compulso i i 
nite BRITAIN 5 Shaves. pulsory PAUL STERNE: a New Society Novel. By Cicely 
Seri “The author has done admirable work in an admirable manner.”— Whitehall Review. * A mx which never loses its hold upon the interest of the reader.” —Society, 
eries, 
0. wl NEW CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS by WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
ry in the 
wi | Recent Additions. Price 2s. each, picture boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.). 
toy-tf UNDER the RED FLAG. By Miss Braddon, Author of | BOTH in the he WRONG. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, Author 
tland—Bt, y - fies pe rigina Dross, a ta 
B.-L —_ pf meson ; orig “a Novels published Ganka a “ “Mee peer’ nearly recom aecinahaemeee aoe the idea she has {Bie 5 he iy. 
INE LESTER'S SECRET. By Miss Mary Cecil Hay. emieaanuabet —- . -- - teal 
Also, uniform with the above :— 
OLD MYDDELTON'S MONEY. FOR HER DEAR SAKE. TAKEN to HEART. By the Hon. F. Plunket. 
STH, The ARUNDEL MOLTO. MISSING. 8 ge a Fon row phe pleasanter eens evenly “2 tales than ‘ Taken to Heart.’"’—Morning Post. 
ARTHUR NORA'S LOVE TEST. BID ME DISCOURSE. HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 
: " “It has a rattling plot and is full of action.” —Academy. 
a nptte WAYS of WOMEN, By Sydney Yorke. A Stady 
“Witty and amusing. fhe oa mony De ayes ™ WHEN WE TWO PARTED. By Sarah Doudney. 
“A lady recently ¥ mmend everybody to read a book that she had perused with “There is much to praise in Miss Doud 
ws PERICLES BRUM; or, the Last of the De Veres. Al geotee ee 
or, the Last of the De Veres. . 
', T, Pale New Satirical and Political ee, m4 AUSTEN PEMBER. MISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. By Paul Cushing. 
“His romance is pleasant and genuine.”’— Atheneum. “Mr. Cushing is a clever man and has written a clever book.” — Academy. 
DYKES, “Mr, Pember is humorous as well as satirical. The book has amused me.”’— World Pp “ The story is as poeticas the title, and is worth studying.” — Whitehall Review. 
ieut,-Col By ‘‘ RITA.” By MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. By E. SPENDER. 
VERA NEVILL. RESTORED. 
3 HARDY. pee PY RT OOUETTE. PURE GOLD. A TRUE MARRIAGE. 
VIVIENNE. WORTH WINNING. BON and | HEIR. 
LIKE DIAN’S KISS. : KIN 5 
8d. COUNTESS DAPHNE. Eg Rng SESS SSUESSS. 
ATED FRAGOLETTA. PARTED LIVES. By E. 8. DREWRY. 
A SINLESS SECRET. BOTH in the WRONG. ONLY an ACTRESS. 
Rita’s other Novels will follow in du2 succession. MARK ot 8 REVENGE. BAPTISED a a CURSE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. GABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. SF  ...? rr 
Donatl hn AR. mRAD. JOCELYN’S MISTAKE. Miss Drewry’s other Novel ollow in due succession, 
DAWN. TILL DEATH US = PART. By MRS, A. PHILLIPS. 
 EDMUN By MRS. POWER 0’DONOGHUE. ‘ ‘jaan ane err MAN’ PROPOSES. 
UNF. - & 5B. 
rAcQuorD | Eo, fg TORSER ACK. " CURRENT REPENTANCE. Also many other Novels by Celebrated Authors, 











POPULAR ONE-SHILLING BOOKS, by VARIOUS AUTHORS.—Recent Additions. 
Price 1s. each, paper covers; 1s. 6d. cloth limp (postage, 2d.), 
“THE PARISIAN LIBRARY.”—AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT TRANSLA TION. “THE PARISIAN LIBRARY.”—AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHT TRANSLATION. 


e WIFE’S SACRIFICE (‘MARTYRE’). By Adolphe |The BLUE VEIL; or, the Angel of the Belfry. By 


D'ENNERY. Translated by H. SU THERLAND EDWARDS. Played with great success at the London FORTUNE du BOISGOBEY. Forming Volume I. of the “ Parisisn Library,”’ which includes the latest 
Theatres. Forming the Second Volume of the “ Parisian Library.” works by foremost — Rom incers. 


The Morning Post says :—‘ Messrs. Maxwell are doing good work in issuing the ‘Parisian Library ’; the The Whitehall Review ea: “ Freach = novels are the mania of the moment, and, among French 
qWalations are thoroughly fluent, whilst preserving all the qualities of r a i | novels, especialiy those of nt i mong du Boisgobe: 
GUIDE D A LARGE SELECTION OF OTHER SHILLING 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 
s. London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, 35 (and 33), St. Bride-street, Ludgate-circus, E.C.; and 13, 14, and 15, Shoe-lane, 


Fleet-street, E.C. ; and at all Libraries, Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, &c. 
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LEARNED, Cuatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND. QUERIES.’” 
5 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


= 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


“ Hum 
The charact 
living realit 


—— 





Vols. I. to XII. of the Sixth Series of Notzs aND QueERIEs contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
f Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot” — 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles I1.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ’’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—*“ Lead, 
kindly Light "—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic M ythology—Folk- lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of 8S, Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas, Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair 
Women ’—*‘ Logie 0’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry— The grey mare is the 
better horse”——Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling —Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 








| 





















*,* The 

PHILOLOGY. ————_ 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford— Maiden in Place-name 

—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tran— SM 


Hearse— W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of Y ork—Fitzhardin 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Coloni 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arnms ¢ 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogurth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubewg§ HOO 





‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzscu’s Outlines GALLV 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez andhis Works—'lassie’s Medallio Why) 


—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestmen 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonizatio 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops 
Seventeenth Century ‘‘Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind” 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarehy—Libraries i 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screen 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- Book Rul 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isl 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
* Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of August 
— Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppi 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Lliad i.—Aristophan 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitatiy 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio—Ti 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormon 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Ho 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton Hous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. : 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square M ystery— Wife Sellia 


TE 
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—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s ‘Tears—dJing>y ~———— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Vobacco in England Redn 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American St 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors— Wistletoe—Giants 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—»# ] 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonap# 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig ‘Curlers—Fem] yi. 


Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Regist@y,;, . 


° ’ : mere pecially 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. cannot fail to 





R 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, F.C. 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANCHOR WATCH YARNS.’ 


IN ONE TOWN. 


2 vols, 21s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


y, varying as life varies, and steadfast all the while to nature and human feeling. 
owing course of this narrative are skilfully drawn, and there is a powerful air of 






THE 





“ Humorous and tender, sad and 
The characters introduced in the free-flo 
living reality about them,” 


WarD & DOowNeEY, 12, York-street, Covent-garden. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges ; or 1s. paper cover, 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. Vol. Il. 


*,* The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: a LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S, will be published on August 26, and 
further volumes at monthly intervals. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place, 











NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 2s, and 2s, 6d. SERIES. 


GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIEF. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN,’ ‘MRS. GEOFFREY,’ ‘ AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,’ &c. 


Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. E. T. WATSON. 


SHOOTING. By Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 


GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions by Lord LOVAT, Lord CHARLES KERR, the Hon. G. LASCELLES, 
and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. With numerous Illustrations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, Cc. 
Whymper, J. G, Millais, G, E. Lodge, and J. H. Oswald Brown. 


Vol, I, FIELD and COVERT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol, II. MOOR and MARSH. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 











Edition limited to 500, Plates printed on India paper, in a handsome portfolio, price 37, 3s. 


THE SHINE AND THE LOIRE. 


Illustrated by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., with 61 Steel Engravings, 
Introduction and Descriptions by M. B. HUISH, LL.B. 
TIMES. 














“They include among them many of the loveliest studies that ever came from Turner's hand, while the pla’es are among the best that were ever 
produced by that brilliant school of line engravers whose fame, bound up with that of Turner, must surely go on increasing as the knowledge of 
atextends....It is not likely that we shall ever see work of this precise character again; as Mr. Huish says, ‘the art has died with its originators, 
and were a thousand pounds offered to-day for such a plate as Rouen from St. Catherine's "Hill it could not be produced.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“A handsome portfolio of sixty-one line engravings, printed frum the original 7. ++. We have much pleasure in recommending to the notice 
of Turner enthusiasts a portfolio which they should see even if they cannot becom: of.” 
DAILY NEWS. 
Augusto “They are excellent translations of Turner’s ideas, and will recall the beautiful French rivers to all who know them.” 
ain j ATHENZUM. 
PP _ “Weare very glad tor d this creditable revival of one of the finest works of its kind to all whom it may concern. Of the sixty-one 
sto han prints none is without its charm.”’ 
stophan STANDARD. 
-T mitativ “In all respects the work is well done, and will, we cannot doubt, meet with a ready sale.” 
J. 8. Virtue & Co, Limited, 26, Ivy-lane, London. 
ai) LHE BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
—~ DRAPER’S INK (DICHROIC) 
—(rmor + 
am Hou 
a House When this Ink is used writi 
en this Ink is used writing becomes a pleasure. 
May be had from all Stationers. 
_0. K+ London Depot: HaypEN & Co, 10, Warwick-square, E.C, 
rife Sellin Sole Manufacturers—BEWLEY & DRAPER, Dublin. 
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Registé 






Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented, Fair White Hands and Healthful 
Skin and Complexion secured. 


P E A R S’ S OA P. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen International Awards as a Complexion Soap, 
ltis specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Its regular use 
@nnot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 


Recommended by MRS. LANGTRY and MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 









n. 








Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, containing 


Publishing Arrangements, Specimens of Type. Sizes of Paper, and 
much invaluable Information for those about to Publish 
London: W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, price 10s. 


TUDIES from the BIOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORIES of the OWENS CO\LEGE. Vol. I. Edited by Professor 
MILNES MARSHALL, M.D. D.Sc. F.R.S. 


J. E. Cornish, 16, St. pote ‘8-square, Manchester. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


VISIT to VICTORIA. 
By W. J. WOODS, BA., F.R.G.8. 
*«’Tis in books the chief of all perfections to be plain and brief.’’ 
London : Wyman & Sons, 75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ERCIFUL or MERCILESS. By the Author 
of ‘Old St. Margaret's.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS. By Stackpoon E. 
O'DELL. Cloth, és. 

“ Shows originality and power. The spirit of the work is most com- 
mendable, the more so that, although it often treats of sacred matters, 
this is done with reverence, and with an ardent desire to convince 
without dogmatizing....The character of the minister. Mr Heron, is an 
excellent study; his ‘straightforward, earnest search for the truth, 
which he unhesitatingly accepts, is graphically cree 7 

ig Post. 


“This is a book written with a purpoee, and written very well....It 
is high praise of the author's power and method to say that he has 
invested with beauty asubject which on the face of it seems ump/easant.’’ 

Ve anity Fair. 








** Animated pictures of nature... 


MELITA: a Turkish Love Story. 
RICHTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A graceful little story....Well contrived.”"— Whitehall Review. 
A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE —Ready next week, 
FRANCIS. By M. Dat Vero, Author of ‘A 
Heroine of the Commonplace.’ Crown Svo. 4s 6d 
T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster-square, E C. 


-Easy lightness of style. 
Saturday Review. 


By LovisE M. 





In Use at Eton, Westmister, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. ul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


[ELILLE S NEW GRADUATED COURSE: 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s,—Key to the 


Same. 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 2s, 
French Grammar. 5s, 6d.—Key to the Same, 3s, 


Répertoire des Prosateurs, 63. 6d, 
Modéles de Poésie. 638. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart street, }, Patermoster-eq us uare, E.C. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICK, LOMBARD -8TREET 

and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims with and | 








WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ‘oon 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 


FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal, 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 


F. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Totrennam Court-road; and 19, 230, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1962. 


ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
GTICKPHAST PASTE, for Securing Scraps, &c. 


Cheaper and cleaner than gum. With strong brush, One Shilling. 
HUNDRED-CUPY COPYING INK. 
100 good Copies from one writing, Half-a-Crown. Sold everywhere. 


FRBIEDRICH SHALL, 











THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT 
MINERAL WATER, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which 
dilution is avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be 
found now to be of CONSIDERABLY GREATER 
STRENGTH and EFFICACY than heretofore. 


The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken 
fasting. Most efficacious and more acceptable to the palate 
when heated or mixed with an equal quantity of very hot 
water. 

“I know nothing at all equal to FRIEDRICHSHALL. 
The LONGER it is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S. London, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS, 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESBIA, 





The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEAKTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTIO! ON, 
and safest Aperient for De: poe Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
fan 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA, 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 
Published by CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 
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Just published, price 5s. 


KIDNAPPED. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


‘¢¢ Kidnapped ’ is almost, if not quite, as fascinat- From Punch, August 7. 
ing as ‘Treasure Island’; and in some respects we | A graphic story here you'll find, by R. L. Srevensoy 
prefer it. From the beginning to the end there is a | It beats the Treasure Island—or any he has done! ' 
rich variety of vividly dramatic incidents.” —Times. From opening unto finish your attention’s kept alive 
The scene is laid in Scotland, just after ’Forty-five— 
‘ Kidnapped,’ in its strength and its weakness, is the ‘Tis a tale of wild adventure most marvellously told, 
ook dee at a \ tick ton ts Stain’ if And cunningly the writer does his clever plot unfold: 

§ oF the sort wich Das deen written since | Throughout the narrative we find the author t i 
‘Rob Roy,’ if, indeed, it is not better than ‘ Rob eo “oe 
ae: . ey ae. Tis full of fight and bustle and of thrilling interest; 
‘The adventures in ‘Kidnapped’ are so con-| The characters are drawn, you'll find, with most con. 


‘‘ Mr. Stevenson’s study of Highland character in 





tinuously thrilling as to preclude the chance of any summate skill,— 
one laying the book down before the last page is | A book you ought at once to read, and read at once 
reached.” —St. James’s Gazette. you will! 











NEW EDITION, with 25 ILLUSTRATIONS and a MAP, price 5s, 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ Mr. Stephenson | the boys of England who lived before ‘ Robinson 
is the Defoe of our generation. Since the days when | Crusoe’ was written as boys without a literature, and 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ first delighted English readers, | the boys who lived between ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and 
no book of adventure has appeared that can pretend | ‘ Treasure Island,’ as boys who had only a foretaste 
to rivalry with the story of ‘ ‘l'reasure Island.’” of what was in preparation for them ; while boys who 
have lived since ‘ Treasure Island’ was published are 

The Spectator says:—‘‘‘ Treasure Island’ is a| boys who have a right to look back on all previous 
book which may be said to have had more charm for | boyhoods with compassion, as boyhoods sunk in com. 
boys than even ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ itself, though less | parative darkness, or touched only with the streaks 
for men. Indeed, we should be disposed to regard | of dawn.” 











Now ready, price 5s, 


The PHANTOM CITY. By William Westall, Author of ‘Ralph Norbreck’s 


Trust,’ ‘ Red Ryvington,’ &. A Story of Adventure in the Unexplored Regions of Central America. 
CONTENTS. 


1. SENOR DON DOMINGO. (10, LOST. | 19. The CACIQUE’S PROMISE. 25, WILDFELL WANTS TO GO. 

2. A STRANGE STORY. 11, ALONE. | 20, A SHOCK for COCHITEMI. 26. SUMA’S DANGER and IXTIL’ 
ee: 18. Se See DAPINe. | 21, I PERFORM an OPERATION, and OaTH. 

4. DOMINICK’S PROPOSAL. 13. BACK AGAIN, | SS+ OTS aIE 6 ERLE ’ - 

5. Tho MYSTERIOUS PENINSULA. 14. A NEW DEPARTURE. ; caanen 37, The PLOZ THICEENS. 

6. CORNERED by a CAYMAN. 15, THROUGH the AIR. | 22. I am FOREWAERNED, but not) 28, IXTIL'S SCHEME and COCHI 
7. The FIRST ARROW. 16. PHANTOMLAND at LAST. | : SEMIS PALL. 

8. MY NEW RECRUITS. 17. IXTIL, LORD of LIGHT. | 23. The LOST are FOUND. 29, The SILENT RIVER and th 
9. OVER the MOUNTAINS. 18. The MAIDEN TRIBUTE. | 24. The SACRIFICE, SEORET PASSAGE. 








Twenty-fifth Thousand, price 5s, 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider Haggard. 


The Saturday Review says:— 

‘‘ Since ‘Treasure Island’ we have seen no such | Southern Africa, Kukuanaland, a region unexplored. 
healthily exciting volume. It would be hard to say | In this narrative Mr. Haggard seems, as the French 
whether the piratical John Silver or the mysteriously | say, to have ‘found himself.’ He has added a new 
aged witch Gagool (of ‘King Solomon’s Mines’) | book to a scanty list of good, manly, and stirring 
strikes to the youthful heart the more delightful | fictions of pure adventure...... To tell the truth, we 
terror and apprehension...... The treasure in Mr.| would give many novels, say eight hundred (that 1s 
Haggard’s book is nothing less than the diamond | about the yearly harvest), for such a book as ‘ Kin 
mines whence the Sidonian galleons brought King | Solomon’s Mines.’” 

Solomon his jewels. The scene is the centre of 
Cassell &} Company's Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 
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